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Birthday Present 


President Eisenhower handed to the 
National Education Association — this 
month its best birthday present of the 
ear. Speaking at the NEA’s centennial 
elebration in Washington, the Presi- 
lent backed a Federal school aid pro- 
vram four-square with these words 

“Our schools are more important than 

Nike batteries, 
ur radar warning hets, and more pow 
erful even than the energy of the atom.’ 

The President's timing could not have 
more That after- 


noon, a House Education subcommittee 


more necessary than 


been pertect very 
approved a compromise school aid bill 
for $2,000,000,000 to be spent over a 
five-year period. Half of the money 
would go to the states on the basis of 
The 


to states on the 


population remainde: 
would be distributed 


basis of need—with “poorer” states get 


student 


ting a larger proportion than “richer” 
states 

It’s still a tossup, however, how the 
Federal aid bill will fare. In the fore- 
ground is an economy-minded Congress, 
out to pare the President's huge peace- 
time budget. In the background is the 
segregation controversy, which booby- 
trapped last year’s Federal aid bill. (One 
straw in the wind: the House scrapped 
a Powell anti-segregation amendment 
to the Federal aid bill for hospital con- 


struction. ) 


Balance Sheet 


Four thousand educators jammed 
Cincinnati last month for the annual 
meeting of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals. Convention 
theme: “Improving Educational Oppor- 
tunities for Children.” 

The principals set a fast four-day pace 
as they covered a wide range of educa- 
tional subjects. In fact, the Cincinnati 
Post, which brought out special teacher 
editions during the meeting, com- 
mented with admiration that it was “one 
of the workingest conventions ever to 
hit this city.” 

In the keynote address, NEA Execu- 
tive Secretary William G. Carr pre- 
sented an education balance sheet. 
Among the assets: 

“The American system of education 
is controlled by the people. . . . It en- 
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Photo by Helen Waterhouse 


Akron (Ohio) third grade teacher Jean Hixson climbs aboard an Air Force 


Starfire Jet Fighter. 


Shortly after this photo was taken, Miss Hixson be- 


came the first woman school teacher in history to crash through the sound 
barrier. It was part of her background for Akron‘s air age education program. 


joys unprecedented public interest and 
support. . It is served by a skilled 
and independent profession. It offers 
generous opportunity to all at public 
expense.” 

But Carr noted that tremendous 
pressures are being exerted on the 
schools. Almost everyone and every 
group has opinions as to what the 
schools should teach. “Sometimes they 
speak temperately, sometimes indig- 
nantly, but always persistently. Each of 
these groups is anxious to avoid over- 
loading the curriculum. All they ask is 
that the non-essentials be dropped in 
order to get their material in.” 

Adding up the debits (including fiscal 
deficits, double sessions, pupil discipline, 
etc.) and credits, Carr gave this audit: 

“The state of our school system is in- 
herently strong. . . . The schools are not 
staggering from one crisis to another. 


They face the great opportunities of 
the future with confidence that stems 
from very great past achievements and 
equally great current resources.” 


Problems Aired 


The vital necessity of meeting “the 
great opportunities of the future” was 
underscored in many of the DESP con- 
vention’s 85 individual workshops and 
discussion groups. 

One big problem facing the schools, 
said Dr. Shirley Cooper, associate execu- 
tive secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, is that of 
obtaining badly-needed school buildings. 

Another major need is to prepare 
Americans for living and doing business 
in the “one world of tomorrow”. John H. 
Furbey, director of. Air World Educa- 
tion in New York, declared that the 
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Do your Seniors 
know about the 
Military Plan 

that lets them plan 
their future? 


The Army Reserve wants you to have full details 


on the plan that protects their civilian future 


WITH today’s young men facing a military 
obligation, high school counselors have taken on 
the responsibility of military orientation as well 


military obligation by serving at home as a mem- 
ber of a local Reserve unit. Obviously, this serv- 
ice plan offers a great opportunity for young 


men to carry out their educational or other 


as civilian career counseling. You have done an 
civilian plans and fulfill their military obligation 


outstanding job in explaining the various service 
plans; however, there is one plan with which you at the same time. 
may not be too familiar. It is the plan for 


: There are many other advantages to this special 
young men written into the Reserve Forces : : 


plan, and the Army Reserve would like you to 
have a special booklet, “The Reserve Story,” 
which will give you the full details. To get it, 
simply clip and mail the coupon below or con- 
tact your local Army Reserve Unit Commander 
or Unit Advisor. 


Act of 1955. 


There is one basic reason why your seniors 
should know of this plan: by enlisting in the 
Army Reserve they will take only six months’ 


active duty and fulfill the remainder of their 
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Office of the Chief of Reserve and ROTC Affairs 

Department of the Army 

Washington 25, D. C. 
Please send me the guidance booklet ‘The Reserve Story.”’ I understand 
I may obtain additional copies by writing to the above address or 
contacting my local Army Reserve representatives. 
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advent of the air age requires a whole 
new global concept. “The airplane may 
be bringing together the people of the 
world faster than they are ready for it,” 
he said. “We are still thinking too much 
in the horse-and-buggy days.” 

The controversial question of segre- 
gation also came in for attention. Two 
educators—one white and the other 
Negro—urged integrationists and segre- 
gationists to adopt a calm approach to 
the problem, working for the develop- 
ment of greater understanding. 

The educators—Frank Dorey, a white 
professor at predominantly Negro How- 
ard Univ., and Joseph Douglass, a Negro 
on the staff of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion—called for the development of the 
kind of understanding that involves 
“more than tolerance, but of acceptance 
which carries over into democratic ac- 
tion. 

Outgoing DESP president Mathilda 
A. Gilles of Salem, Ore., told the con- 
vention that principals are “more and 
more becoming the key persons in the 
community.” She aaded that the NEA 
was urging states to stiffen requirements 
for principalship and to raise standards. 


DESP Resolutions 


In adopting a series of resolutions, 
the principals also: 
>» Urged that more attention be given in 
school to promoting the intellectual 
growth and emotional and social devel- 
opment of gifted children. 
Rejected, for the time being, the idea 
of merit rating for teachers because sat- 
isfactory evaluation and rating proce- 
dures have not yet been developed. 
Called for Federal aid, without Fed- 
eral control, for local schooi construction. 
PRequested that teachers be given 
credit for the expense of maintaining 
and upgrading their professional com- 


Robert N. Chenault 
DESP President for 1957-8 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


Every day, America’s railroads, working with the U. S. Postal 
Service, perform an enormous transportation job—carrying more 
than 100 million pieces of mail between cities and towns all over 
the country. To move this daily mountain of mail requires the 
skilled people and special equipment which only railroads provide. 
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At the post office, the mail is put in sacks 
with other pieces moving in the same 
direction. Then it is rushed to the railroad 
station and placed aboard the proper train. 


on re 


At stations where the train doesn’t stop, 
mail is picked up “on the run.” A metal 
arm swings out from the mail car door and 
snatches the mailbag from a trackside 
crane. 


To expedite local delivery, the. mail is 
sorted in a railway post office car as the 
train speeds along. The railroads provide 
some 2,500 of these post-offices-on-wheels 


For transportation of the average letter 
the railroads receive about one-eighth of 
a cent—an economical service that helps 
support other services of the Post Office 
Department. 


Carrying mail at high speed and low cost is just another example of 
how the railroads serve the nation every day. Almost everything you 
buy, eat, or wear “rides the rails” at least part way to reach you — 


swiftly, safely, and economically! 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 30. 
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petence on Federal income tax returns. 
New DESP president for 1957-8 will 

be Robert N. Chenault, principal of the 

Warner School, Nashville, Tenn. 


575 Camp Jobs! 


If you haven’t made summer plans 
yet, how about a camping job? The 
Federation of Protestant Welfare Agen- 
cies, Inc. has openings for 575 counsel- 
lors, arts and crafts specialists, unit 
leaders, etc. Salaries range from $150 
to $400 for the season, depending upon 
experience and responsibilities. 

The jobs are at 45 Protestant and 
non-sectarian camps in New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and 
New Hampshire. No religious affiliation 
is required. 

Write Mrs. Peggy Torosian, Camp 
Counsellor Recruitment, Federation of 
Protestant Welfare Agencies, Inc., 207 


Fourth Avenue, New York 4, N.Y. 


PR for Educators 


How do you get public support for a 
bond issue? How can you work more 
effectively with local newspapers? What 
can be done to improve school publica- 
tions? These and many other questions 
of “techniques and strategies of school- 
community relations” received practical 
answers this month at the first four-day 
conference of its kind held at Columbia 
Univ. Teachers College. 

From 57 communities came 
than 300 school leaders in teams of five 

PTA leaders, 
ind teachers. Con- 
hniques to foster 


more 


each—superintendents 
principals, reporters 
ferees called for te¢ 
the growing partnership of educators 
and citizens for better schools. Attend- 
ing teams urged creation of a national 
center for school-community relations 
to provide training, consultation, and a 
source materials library 

Co-chairmen of the conference were 
Columbia’s Norton L. Beach and Mrs. 
Vivienne Anderson, New York State De 
partment of Education. Advisers in- 
cluded Edward L. Bernays, public 
relations; Rudolf Modley, graphs and 
charts; Roy Stryker, photography; Leo 
Bogart, opinion Nicholas 
Samstag, strategy; Irving Gitlin, televi- 
sion; and Scholastic Teacher's William 
D. Boutwell, writing 


research; 


> 
R. M. Pearson Dies 

Richard M. Pearson, vice president 
and director of the Macmillan Company 
died of cancer late last month at Rye, 
N.Y. The manager of Macmillan’s edu- 
cational department was 57. 

Born in New Hampshire, where his 
late father edited the Concord Monitor, 
Mr. Pearson was educated in Concord 
schools, Dartmouth, and Columbia. 


Blackstone Studios 


The late Richard M. Pearson. 


In 1921, he joined Lyons and Carna- 
han textbook publishers as a salesman. 
Later, he established the high school 
textbook division of Harper and Broth- 
ers, serving as its manager from 1928- 
48. In 1948 he joined Macmillan. 

Mr. Pearson had served as president 
of the American Textbook Publishers 
Institute, delegate to the White House 
Conference on Education, member of 
the New York Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, president of Human 
Relations Studies, Inc., vice-president 
of Dartmouth College alumni, and di- 
rector of the Urban League of West- 
chester. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Robin Urquhart Macquire Pearson; a 
sister, Mrs. William E. Spaulding; and 
a brother, John Morrill Pearson. 

M. R. Robinson, president of Scholas- 
tic Magazines, college mate and life- 
long friend of Pearson’s, characterized 
him as having one of the most imagina- 
tive and creative minds in the textbook 
publishing industry, a valiant worker for 
the advancement of education. Another 
publisher said of him, “Few will leave 
his mark of character and integrity.” 


In Brief 


PSouth Carolina high school student 
Burton Hyder submitted to the Wofford 
College science fair an excellent project 
on fermentation and distillation. It was 
so good that Uncle Sam’s T-men had to 
seize the exhibit. 


PAppointments and elections of the 
week: Lynn M. Bartlett, Grosse Pointe 
school administrator, won the state 
school superintendency in Michigan’s 
spring election. He defeated Edgar L. 
Harden, president of Northern Michi- 
gan College. In Ohio, Springfield’s Supt. 








E. E. Holt was chosen new state super- 
intendent by the State Board of Educa- 
tion. Roger W. Straus is new Chancellor 
of New York’s Board of Regents. And 
John Perkins has left the Univ. of Dela- 
ware presidency to replace Herold C. 
Hunt as U. S. Under-Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 


»New Hampshire Supreme Court has 
ruled that public school teachers do not 
have the right to strike. 


> Films and recordings of Adolph Hitler's 
speeches may be used in German high 
schools and universities as a means of 
immunizing students against a rebirth 
of demagoguery and dictatorship. 


>The U. S. Supreme Court will soon 
have thrown into its lap the question of 
whether parochial and private schools 
may be allotted public funds for special 
school services. In Augusta, Me., last 
month, parents of parochial school stu- 
dents demanded bus service for their 
youngsters. Unless the demand was met, 
the parents threatened to enroll the 


students in the public schools. To force 
the issue into the courts, the city’s 
Board of Aldermen has voted token bus 


service to parochial schools. 


You Inglish teachers kan sit bak and 
relax! Congress is fed up with awl these 
speling rools and stuff. Wot this coun- 
try needs is a Nashinal Gramar Comi- 
shun to reform the speling of Inglish 
words, sez Rep. Harlan Hagen (D-Cal.). 
So the Congresmin has intradoosed a bil 
(H.R. 5541) to establish the Comishun 
wich wood compyle and publish an Offi- 
shul Dickshunary. The Comishun cood 
inclood in the Dickshunary eny word it 
finds to be an improovment of the lang- 
widge. 


Don’t Miss... 


Since 1857, the Centennial Issue of 
“NEA Journal” (March). What has hap- 
pened in the past century in the fields 
of curriculum, teaching methods, teach- 
ing aids, schoo] legislation, etc. 

When Kar! Marx Worked for Horace 





’ 
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Greeley, by William Harlan Hale in 
“American Heritage” (April). Quotes a 
Marx article written for the “New York 
Tribune” more than a century ago: “. . . 
the people of the West will rise again to 
power and unity of purpose, while the 
Russian Colossus itself will be shattered 
by the progress of the masses and the 
explosive force of ideas.” In the same 
issue: Reading, Writing, and History, 
by Bruce Catton, on the aims of history 
education. 

Sponsored School Materials are 
“Coming of Age,” by Mary June Burton 
in the “Public Relations Journal” 
(April). How advertisers and educators 
are teaming up to make such materials 
useful teaching tools. Miss Burton uses 
this amazing statistic: that the invest- 
ment in sponsored booklets, filmstrips, 
movies and other teaching aids is about 
$50,000,000—or half the amount spent 
each year by the public schools on reg- 
ular textbooks! 

Teaching with TV, in “Life” (Feb. 
25). Picture story on _ educational 
television in U.S. schools. 


You'll see more of magnificent Canada from the Scenic Domes of The Canadian 


Canada’s only stainless steel 
streamliner takes you along the 
Banff-Lake Louise Route through 
2,881 miles of ever-changing 
scenery. 
e*ee 

Step aboard The Canadian and you'll 
be entering a new vacation world! 
First, perhaps, you'll relax in your 
comfortable armchair. Later you 
might stroll to the intimate Mural 
Lounge for refreshments. Then you 
can enjoy an inexpensive meal in the 
Skyline Coffee Shop, or make reser- 
vations for the finest Canadian cui- 
sine in the Deluxe Dining Room Car. 


The Canadian is famous for ultra- 
modern luxury and comfort. Coach, 
tourist, or first class, every seat is re- 
served at no extra fare. The Canadian 
is in daily service throughout the year 
between Montreal and Vancouver 
and Toronto and Vancouver. Ask your 
local travel agent about all-expense 
tours in the Canadian Rockies or see 
Canadian Pacific in principal cities in 
the U.S. and Canada 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
Railways - Steamships ~- Airlines - Hotels 


Communications - Express 





Ontario Dept. Travel & Publicity 


Ontario's beautiful Algonquin Park has a network of waterways for independent canoe exploration. 


PLAYGROUNDS OF THE NORTH... 


Canada’s Provincial Parks 


HY NOT “take to the woods” this 
vacation in one of 
Canada’s provincial parks? Whether 
your tastes run to hiking woodland 
trails, angling for giant trout or pad- 
dling historic canoe routes, one of these 
parks will fit the bill. Some parks are 
highly developed, served with hotels 
cabins, pools, and other 
recreational facilities. Others offer vast 
forests for rugged 
camping trips. Campsites are numerous 
and inexpensive, but the old law of 
supply and demand favor 
of those who write 
tions! So set your compass due North 
and take your from among 
these outstanding provincial parks 


Quebec 

Twenty-five miles north of Quebec 
City lies Laurentide Park—a_fisher- 
man’s paradise which covers more area 
than the states of Rhode Island and 
Delaware combined. Easily accessible 
by car, Laurentide has excellent com- 
mercial lodges, housekeeping cottages, 
and camping ground which provide 
shelters with cooking ranges for $l a 
day per party 


summer tor a 


swimming 


and waterways 


operates in 


thead for reserva- 
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By SUE REILLY 


Gaspesian Park in the interior of the 
romantic Gaspe peninsula will appeal 
to amateur mountain climbers who 
will find stunning views of the St. 
Lawrence from Mont Albert. Canoeing 
enthusiasts will do well to investigate 
the lakes and rivers of La Verendrye 
Park, 140 miles northwest of Montreal. 

If you have instincts, try 
rugged Chibougamau Reserve in the 
northern part of the province—home of 
fat lake trout and pike. (For complete 
information send for free booklet, 
“The Provincial Parks of La Province 
de Quebec,” Quebec Tourist Office, 
Parliament Buildings, Quebec City, 
P.Q., Canada. ) 


pioneer 
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Ontario 

Every year, thousands of amateur 
and professional naturalists flock to 
giant Algonquin Provincial Park, On- 
tario’s outstanding game and forest 
preserve located 175 miles north of 
Toronto. The nature museum offers a 
daily program of wildlife films and il- 
lustrated talks. Park naturalists conduct 
hikes along special nature trails, and 


the park’s network of waterways pro- 
vide a good opportunity for indepen- 
dent canoe exploration. 

A short drive from Buffalo or Detroit 
will .bring you to Rondeau Provincial 
Park on the north shore of Lake Erie 
where camping, swimming, and _ boat- 
ing facilities are excellent. 

Quetico Provincial Park on the On- 
tario-Minnesota border is a land of 
lakes which was part of the historic 
canoe route of Indians and fur traders. 
Virtually undeveloped, except for 
portages and campsites along them, ex- 
perienced canoers can map their own 
routes. (Further information available 
from Ontario Travel and Publicity 
Bureau, 67 College St., Toronto, P.Q., 
Canada. ) 


Manitoba 

Whiteshell Forest Preserve covers 
1,000 sq. miles of eastern Manitoba’s 
lake country. The southern half of the 
area is a game preserve where camera 
fans can “shoot” moose, deer, beaver, 
muskrat and fox in their natural sur- 
roundings, while the northern half is 
open to hunting. More than 30 camp- 
sites, trailer parks, lodges and cabins 








British Columbia Forest Service 
Children enjoy swimming in B.C. lake. 


Sask. Govt. Photo by Olive B. Roberts 
Trail riders in Cypress Hills, Saskatchewan. 


ter to the vacationers who have 
found that fishing, swimming, and 
ating on Whiteshell’s lakes make an 
leal vacation for the whole family. 
At Falcon Lake in the southern sec- 
yn a new multi-million dollar resort, 
mplete with golf course is being 
pened. (Accommodation and vacation 
handbooks available from Travel and 
Publicity Bureau, Legislative Building, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada.) 


Saskatchewan 


Saskatchewan’s seven provincial 
varks are designed for family vacations 
easy to reach, inexpensive, offering a 

wide range of activities. Moose Moun- 
tain Park near the North Dakota bor- 
ler features an 18-hole golf course, 
dancing, pike and perch fishing. 

Unusual semitropical trees and plant 

life lure naturalists to Cypress Hills 
Park where saddle horses are avail- 
ible for trail riding and a floodlit 
swimming pool encourages evening 
lips. Baseball players can develop their 
skill on Duck Mountain Park’s dia- 
mond, often participating in games 
with traveling teams. (Write for free 


e 


copy of “Saskatchewan's Provincial 
Parks,” Bureau of Publications, Tourist 
Branch, Legislative Building, Regina, 
Saskatchewan, Canada. ) 


British Columbia 

With over 14,081 square miles set 
aside for 112 provincial parks, British 
Columbia is fittingly known as “The 
Park Province.” Many of the parks 
have outstanding scenic attractions— 
Macmillan, home of the famous Cathe- 
dral Grove, Mount Robson, the highest 
peak in the Canadian Rockies, and Pet- 
roglyph with its Indian rock carvings. 
“if you are planning a long drive 
through the province there are numer- 
ous small parks with picnic areas and 
beaches that are good for brief stops— 
Deadman’s Island, Kitty Coleman 
Beach, Elk River and Premier Lake. 
Nakusp features swimming in hot sul- 
phur springs, while Mount Assiniboine 
offers trail riding in the spectacular 
mountain country south of Banff. 
(Write for free pamphlet, “Provin- 
cial Parks,” British Columbia Govt. 
Travel Bureau, Parliament Building, 
Victoria, B. C., Canada.) 


Briti 
Plenty of room for camping in 


Province of Quebee Publicity Office 


There’s stunning scenery in Quebec wilds. 
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British Columbia. 


Manitoba Govt. Travel and Publicity Burea 


Feeding tume deer in Whiteshell Park 
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This 
a high spot on 
your 


Québec trip 


The Rocher Perce 
one of countless beauty spots 


that you will enjoy on your 


holiday in picturesque, romantic, 


historic, Province of Quebec. 


LA PROVINCE DE 


and helpful informo- 
tion, write—Provincial Publicity Bureau 
Parliament Quebec City, 
Canada; or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New 


York 20, N. Y. 


For road maps 


Buildings, 


of Gaspe is only 








Travel Tips 


» Like to explore new frontiers? Alaska 
and the Yukon now within easy 
reach with Canadian Pacific Airlines’ 
combined air-sea-land tours. Eight, ten 
ana 17-day tours starting at Vancouver, 
British Columbia, are priced from 
$320.15 to $535, and operate from 
June through August. Tours feature 
cruise through the scenic Inside Pas- 
sage, motorcoach sight-seeing, and plane 
hops between major cities. Adventurous 
1 two-day sojourn 
Arctic Circle. 





are 


travelers can include ¢ 
($145 extra) across the 
> If you would rather journey through 
eastern Canada, you can view Quebec 
from the St. Lawrence and Saguenay 
rivers. Canada Steamship Lines offers a 
choice of six cruise programs, leaving 
from Montreal. Pay as little as $68.50 
plus tax for an independent cruise of two 
days and three nights or a maximum of 
$193.50 plus tax for eight days of lux- 
ury (including five days at Canada’s 
swankiest hotels). All these cruises have 
well-planned programs of shore sight- 
seeing and shipboard recreation. 


>» The Muskoka Lakes of southern On- 
tario offer the chance for a Great Lakes 
cruise in miniature. A six-day Grey- 
hound package tour whisks you by mo- 
torcoach from — York City to Mus- 
koka Wharf where the steamer Sagamo 
starts a 100-mile trip through three 
island-studded lakes. After passing 
through the locks at Port Carling, pas- 
sengers disembark at Bala Falls resort 
overnight and then begin the return trip 
via Toronto Buffalo. Tour price- 
$88 plus tax. 


and 


» Shakespeare fans take note. If Mr. 
Logan’s article, “A Night with the Bard” 
(page 12-T), has aroused your interest 
in the Stratford Festival, a brochure 
giving a complete schedule of perform- 
ticket information can 
e Stratford Shake- 
109 Erie Street 
inada 


-SuE 


ances, travel, and 
be obtained from T] 
spearean Festival 

Stratford, Ontario, ¢ 
REILLY 


adian National Railways 


The Sagamo steams aoa Lake Rosseau. 











University of 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


- 


At BERKELEY—Two Sessions of Six Weeks 
Each—June 17 to July 27; July 29 to 
September 7. Tuition Fee $60 for each 
Session. 


At SANTA BARBARA—One Session of Six 
Weeks. June 24 to August 2. Tuition 
Fee $60. 


At LOS ANGELES—One Session of Six 
Weeks. June 24 to August 2. Tuition Fee 
$60. One Session of Eight Weeks. June 
24 to August 16. Tuition Fee $80. 


Wide variety of courses, Graduate and 
Undergraduate. Courses have been planned 
to meet all phases of Teacher Training— 
requirements for credentials, courses meet- 
ing California State requirements for teach- 
ers trom other States as well as California, 
refresher courses — and courses leading to 
Graduate degrees. 


FOR BULLETIN, address University 
of California Summer Sessions Office, (s), 
Berkeley 4; or 405 Hilgard Avenue, (s), 
los Angeles 24; or Registrar, Santa 
Barbara College, (s), Santa Barbara, Calif. 














As you stand upon the southern siope of 
the Northumberland Strait this summer, 
you will see, faintly visible in the dis- 
tance, the hazy shores of Canada’s inex- 
pressibly beautiful “Garden Province”, 
Prince Edward Island. 

You can reach this idyllic spot now by 
swift, modern, car-carrying ferry for a 
nominal charge. Here you will find com- 
plete relaxation, temperate sea bathing, 
golf, horse-racing, tennis, and deep-sea 
fishing, with superb food and hospitable 
accommodations at modest rates. For full 
information, write GEORGE V. FRASER, 
Prince Edward Island Travel Bureau, 
Box ST. Charlottetown, P.E.1., Canada. 


3 Prince Edward Island 


Canada's Garden Province 
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NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 


One of the Newsmakers in this issue 
is Burma’s prime minister, U Nu. His 
storm-tossed country is discussed in this 
week’s unit, pages 10-15. 

Our second Newsmaker is Salvador 
Dali, Spanish-born painter. Dali’s talent 
for the unusual in art always makes in- 
teresting reading. 


HUMAN INTEREST IN THE NEWS 
(p. 9) 


Here is a collection of “featurette” 
news items. Some of them could readily 
be used as a take-off point for worth- 
while discussion, if class interest war- 
rants it. 


Things to Do 


1. Jamestown Anniversary 

Have you or one of your students 
visited any of the historical “restora- 
tions,” such as Colonial Williamsburg 

Virginia), Fort Ticonderoga (N. Y.), 
Sturbridge (Mass.)? If so, the class may 
be interested in hearing about it. 

(a) Why do private organizations and 
government bodies go to the trouble 
and expense of restoring these historical 
landmarks? 

(b) If you visited the rebuilt James- 
town or Colonial Williamsburg, what 
would you look for? 


2. World Week Salutes 


This news item about a teen-age 
Polish refugee could be the basis for a 
class discussion on the meaning of 
American democracy. 

Do you have a “new American” in 
your class or school? If you do, you can 
invite him (her) to the class for an 
informal interview. The class should 
prepare for the interview by drawing up 
a series of questions in advance. Some 
questions might be: (a) How does life 
in the U. S. compare with life in the 
“old country”? (b) Do American teen- 
agers behave the way you had expected 
them to, or differently? (c) What made 
you and your family decide to come to 
the United States? 

If you are teaching an “honor class,” 
or you have some top students in your 
regular classes, ask capable students to 
write a brief dramatic sketch on the 
theme in this news item. The writers 
could act their parts while the rest of 
the class listens and prepares comments 
or criticisms. 

Another approach could be to have 


the class write a composition on the 
theme, “What America Means to Me.” 


3. Teen Topics 

After students have read this news 
item you could ask them, “What are 
your ‘gripes’ about school?” List them 
on the blackboard as they are offered. 
Ask students with similar interests to 
form panels. Give each panel time to 
voice opinions and reserve time for the 
rest of the class to make comments. 
This is a good way for teachers to learn 
what students are thinking. Be ready to 
voice the teacher's and administration’s 
point of view so that better understand- 
ing will result for all. Since “homework” 
is a popular “gripe,” be ready for the 
onslaught. Should homework be abol- 
ished? Do we assign too much home- 
work? How much homework is enough? 
Do you spend sufficient time on your 
homework? If you were the teacher, 
how would you handle the homework 
problem? 


UNIT: BURMA (pp. 10-15) 


High Points in the Unit 

(Note: This week's unit on Burma is 
the third in the series on “The Asian 
Neutrals.” The two previous units were 
on India and Indonesia.) 

Burma won its independence from 
Britain in 1948 after many years of 
colonial rule. Britain conquered it in 
the 19th century. Under British rule, 
Burma benefited in many ways. Roads 
and railroads were built. Millions of 
acres of land were cleared for farming. 
Resources were developed. But Bur- 
mese nationalists prized freedom above 
material development. Having fought 
on the side of the Allies in World War 
II, Burma moved more positively in 
the direction of independence. On 
January 4, 1948, independence was 
granted. Burma chose to remain out- 
side the British Commonwealth. 

But going it alone has not been easy 
for Burma. Communist activity from 
within and Red China’s activities from 
without have been responsible for a 
good part of Burma’s difficulties. In its 
world relations, Burma has tried to keep 
on friendly terms with all countries. But 
it is possible that its friendly relations 
with Red China are a matter of neces- 
sity—not of choice. 

Burma has about the same area as 
Texas. It is rich in farm lands and im- 
portant minerals, and is a leader in the 
export of rice. By Asian standards, 
Burma’s education and health standards 
are high. 


Bur Ma AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


Contents 

1. Page 5: A Newsmaker sketch of 
Burma’s prime minister, U Nu. 

2. Pages 10-11; Burma’s geographic 
features, climate, people, agriculture, 
resources, and living standards. Map. 

83. Pages 12-13: A two-page picture 
spread on life in Burma. 

4. Pages 14-15: Burma becomes a 
British possession. Burma during World 
World War II. Independence comes in 
1948. Burma’s present role in world 
affairs. 

5. Page 18: Workbook on the Burma 
unit. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 10-13: Make an outline in 
your notebooks with these headings: 
Size and Location; Climate; Surface 
Features; Agriculture; Resources; Liv- 
ing Standards; People. Summarize what 
you learned about Burma under each 
of these headings. 

2. Pages 5, 14-15: (1) Who is U Nu? 
(2) In what ways did Britain bring 
progress to Burma? (3) What role did 
Burma play in World War II? (4) Sum 
marize the Burmese government's atti 
tude toward each of the following to- 
day: (a) Red China; (b) the free world 
allies; (c) the Burmese Communists. 


BURMA: A BUDDING DEMOCRACY 
and ALONG THE SHORES OF THE 
IRRAWADDY (pp. 10-13) 


A Geography Lesson 


Map Work 

Distribute blank outline maps of the 
Far East to the class. Also, place a wall 
map of the Far East on the blackboard. 
If you have a standard text, students 
can work with the text maps for refer- 
ence. Here are some guiding questions 
for the students: 

1. On what continent is Burma lo- 
cated? In what part of it? 

2. On your maps, locate Burma, In- 
dia, Thailand, Tibet, Pakistan, Red 
China. 

3. Locate the Bay of Bengal, Indian 
Ocean, Pacific Ocean. 

4. (a) In what direction is Pakistan 
from Burma? Thailand? (b) Which 
parts of Burma are mostly plateau? sea 
level? (c) What is Burma’s capital? 


Discussion Lesson 


Motivation 

Read to the class parts of Kipling’s 
poem, “The Road to Mandalay.” You 
will most likely be able to get a copy 





10-T 


of Kipling’s works from your school 
library or English department. Call on 
students to interpret what Kipling had 
to say. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Let’s turn to the pictures 
12-13: (a) What can vou learn 
the people of Burma from the pictures? 
What clues in the | 
for your answer? (b 


‘ } 


can you come to about 


n pages 
ibout 
ictures did you ust 
What conclusions 
Burmese 
toms? Living standards? What clues in 
the pictures did you find for your an- 
swers? (c) What was you 
the farming scene? How does it com 
pare with what you would ordinarily 
see on an American farm? 
2. Do you think Burma would make 
a popular vacation spot for tourists? 
Why or why not? 
3. Let us review 
our past World Week units about the 
peoples of Southeast Asia. What im- 
pressions remain with you about their 
living standards? Health standards? 


TOOLS for 


EUROPEAN UNITY 
May 3 in World Week 


cus- 


reaction to 


what we learned in 


PAMPHLETS: New Drive for Euro- 
pean Union, by Guy Mollet, 1956, free, 
American Committee for a United 
Europe, 270 Park Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. “Progress Toward Federation 
of ‘Little Europe’” (Information Serv- 
ice, Vol. 33, No. 12), 1954, 10¢, Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U. S. A., 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. Europe’s Quest for 
Unity, S. K. Padover & L. L. Leonard 
(Headline Series, No. 97), 1953, 35¢, 
Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. Euro- 
pean Economic Union (Vol. 1, No. 12), 
1957, $1, Editorial Research Reports, 
1156 19th Street, N. W., Washington, 
D:; C. 


ARTICLES: “Milestones on the Road 
to Unity,” Business Week, Feb. 9, 1957. 
“Silent Revolution in Europe,” by J. 
Monnet, N. Y. Times Magazine, Feb. 3. 
1957. “United States, Map,” Newsweek, 
March 4, 1957. “United States and a 
United West,” by H. Kohn, Current 
History, March, 1957. “Third Chance,” 
Time, Jan. 28, 1957. “Test Is Now for 
United Europe,” Business Week, Oct. 
20, 1956. “New European Union: What 
Kind?” by V. M. Dean, Foreign Policy 
Bulletin, Nov. 1, 1956. “Fundamental 
Difference,” Time, Oct. 15, 1956. “Pros- 
pects for a U. S. of Europe,” by H. Cal- 
lender, N Y. Times Magazine, March 


WHAT'S AHEAD? 


April 26, 1957 
Unit: The Asian Neutrals— 
4. Ceylon 
May 3, 1957 


Unit: European U1 








Education? How does Burma compare 
with these countries? How do you ex- 
plain the higher education and health 


standards? 


Things to Do 
1. Assign a capable student to read 
up on Buddhism in a library encyclo- 
pedia or World History text for a class 
report. 
2. Assign a 
blackboard outline on 


cation, resources, agriculture, industries, 
Worid Almanac 


student to prepare a 
Burma’s size, lo- 


and government. The 
is a ready reference. 


TEACHERS 


25, 1956. “Will the Atom 
Europeans to Unite? Euratom,” by A. 
Fontaine, Reporter, March 22, 1956. 
FILMS: Will Europe Unite?, 20 min- 
utes, sound, black & white, sale or rent, 
British Information Services, Film Divi- 
sion, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. Discusses whether or not 
the countries will cooperate as a geo- 


Persuade 


graphic and economic whole, the pos- 
do so, the possible 
Reviews Eu- 


sible benefits if they 
penalties if they do not. 
ropes past and present contributions 
to industry and culture. Western Eu- 
rope: An Introduction, 11 minutes, 
sound, black & white or color, 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. An introduction to the basic 
geographic concepts of eleven coun- 
tries in Western Europe. Presents the 
complexity of cultures and 
peoples; the dense population, impor- 
tance of manufacture and trade, etc., 
also the close link between the history 
and geography of Europe to the West- 


sale, 


various 


ern world. 

FILMSTRIPS: Toward European 
Unity, 56 frames, N. Y. Times, Office 
of Edueational Activities, 229 West 
43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Shows 
steps taken since 1945 to unite Western 
Europe, such as the Schuman Plan, the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
and the Council of Europe. The pro- 
posal for the European Army of the 
European Defense Community is ex- 
amined. 


NEWSMAKER (p. 5) and BURMA 
BRAVES THE FUTURE (pp. 14-15) 


Discussion Questions 

1. Parents of teen-agers often hear 
this remark at home: “Dad, I'm old 
enough to take care of myself. I know 
my way around.” If we take this re- 
mark and try to apply it to Burma’s 
fight for freedom from Britain, does it 
make a good analogy? Why or why not? 
Are the two situations really the same? 

2. If Britain brought a good measure 
of progress to Burma, why did the Bur- 
mese want to break away from Britain? 

3. In what ways has independence 
brought new troubles to Burma? 

4. Burma claims that it wants to be 
friendly with all countries. Would you 
say that this is possible—or wise—in our 
divided world? Explain. 

5. Would you say that Burma’s policy 
of trying to be friends with Red China 
is a matter more of necessity than 
choice? Why or why not? 


Things to Do 

It would be wise to check up on the 
range of your students’ social studies 
vocabulary. Do they know the mean- 
ings of terms such as: nationalist move- 
ment? colony? dynasty? British Com- 
monwealth? Communists? democracy? 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 18 

I. Cartoon Reading: (1) Red China; 
(2) United Nations; (3) no; (4) armed 
invasion of Burma; (5) world opinion. 

II. Land and People: (1) Texas; (2) 
Irrawaddy; (3) abundance; (4) rice; (5) 
teakwood; (6) more; (7) farming; (8) 
a mountain tribe; (9) Rangoon; (10) 
high. 

Ill. Time-line: 2-1-4-3, 

IV. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1 (a). 
Tries to keep on friendly terms; (b) Un- 
willing to join any military pact; (c) 
Communists have been waging terrorist 
warfare within Burma. The government 
is trying to suppress it. 2. They supervise 
and encourage a good system of education. 
3. The campaign by Burmese leaders to 
win independence for their country. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 20 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Edition is continued on page 11-T 








One of Quebec’s most colorful ceremonies is the changing of the guard. 


Scholastic Teacher photos by William Boutwel!l 
Weary traveler rests at Dufferin Terrace. 


Je Me Souviens ... QUEBEC! 


By WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 


“QEE all these cannon?” said the 
\/ guide. “We mounted them on the 
ramparts to repel invaders from the 
United States. But they can’t repel the 
latest invasion from the States—the 
tourists.” 

It is Québec’s favorite joke. Each 
year the “invaders” come, many thou- 
sands strong. They ride the Ascenseur 
public elevator from lower town to the 
top of the rock. They watch French- 
speaking Royal 22nd Regiment “red- 
coats” change the guard at the moated 
Citadel with precise Buckingham Palace 
snap. And the brave ones try out their 
high school French. 

“Ou est le rest-au-rant Kerhulu?” a 
visitor asked me, mistaking my béret 
to be a badge of a true native. 

It was cruel to reply, “One block 
to the left.” I could do no more. My 
own high school French went to seed 
years ago, 

We came to Québec last summer— 
my wife and I—on that most perilous 
of journeys—a_ sentimental journey. 
Years ago we spent two weeks of 
golden autumn in Québec on our 
honeymoon. We came, this time, as so 
many do, by steamer, from Montreal. 
{s the S.S. St. Lawrence nosed into the 
dock we wondered if progress had 
spoiled this historic capital. Had the 
automobile ousted the horse-drawn 
caléche? Had the ancient gates suc- 
cumbed to modern traffic? Did Chateau 
Frontenac still have Turkish rugs in the 
lobby and serve as the city’s “best 
parlor"? Had some housing expert 
wiped out the Sous le Fort slum where 
smudge-faced children begged for 
pennies? 

I am glad to report that Québec— 


upper town, that is—resolutely rejects 


progress. The City Council, aghast at 
the blossoming of neon tubes, forbids 
any further installation, The scent of 
ammonia still hangs over Place d’Arms 
for the horses and white and gold 
caléches are still there. The automotive 
age even gave in to Sous le Fort by 
adopting pint-sized “Volkswagen” sta- 
tion wagons to take the tourists through 
the narrow alleys with about six inches 
to spare on either side. The new Amer- 
ican consulate building looks as if it 
had been imported from old France. 
No, Québec won't have to rebuild as 
did Williamsburg; it preserves its 
ancient charm in the spirit of the Pro- 
vincial motto—Je me souviens—l| re- 
member. 

Has Québec then become an an- 
tique? A museum town? Not at all. 
When the University of Laval bulged 
its walls it added a new, modern 
campus six miles out of town. The ar- 
riving motorists finds an efficient new 
Tourist Information Center beside the 
Citadel’s ramparts. Québec has its new 
motels, too, outside the city. The res- 
taurant where we once dined on red 
checked tablecloth now has modern 
decor and higher prices but you will 
remember the cuisine for many a moon, 


Changing of Guard 

No visitor will want to miss Québec’s 
gayest innovation—the changing of the 
guard in the Citadel. A French-speak- 
ing Canadian regiment now occupies 
the barracks built into the ramparts 
and mounts guard. At 10 o'clock sharp 
the regimental band marches onto the 
parade ground followed by red-uni- 
formed soldiers in great black bear- 
skin shakos. 

Attention centers, however, not on 
the soldiers or the band, but on the 
regimental mascot, a goat. He walks 


with imperial stiffness, His white coat 
shines and his gilded horns gleam in 
the sun, At the ceremony’s climax the 
goat demonstrates that he, too, can be 
a loyal subject of the Crown; he 
kneels! 

Québec is a_ stroller’s 
thoughtful tourist office 
walking tour map. For the motorbound 
American, walking itself can prove to 
be a new and pleasurable experience. 
And how inviting when an old Gallic 
world opens up before you! 

Your walk takes you by the iron- 
gated entrance to University of Laval 
(1663), down Céte de la Conoterie 


to lower 


town. 
prov ides a 


(street of the canoes) town, 
by the ancient church of Notre-Dame- 
des-Victoires (1688) spot 
where Champlain landed, and around 
the corner to the house of Louis Joliet, 
co-discoverer with Pére Marquette of 
the upper Mississippi. If you still feel 
strong, proceed up Breakneck Steps. 
Or you take the Ascenseur to lofty 
Dufferin Terrace where you sink on a 
comfortable bench and rest your feet 

You will also find a drive around 
Ile d'Orléans a matchless 
the Norman cottages are 
beads along the highway with villages 
for jewels. Each village has its stone 
church and freshly gilded saints. All 
this against a backdrop of the St 
Lawrence River and the purple Lau 
rentian Mountains. May [le d'Orléans 
never change! 

Québec joins you as you stroll] Duf 
ferin Terrace. Priests take two-by-two 
constitutionals. Lovers entwine! Chil 
dren play tag around the cannon. Loug 
afterward you will remember all ol 
them and the sky for in these northern 
latitudes the clouds touch the earth 
With the French Canadians you, too 
will say “Je me souviens.” 


near the 


experience 
strung like 
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THROUGH FRENCH 


TECANADA 
" owt the 
yg, Soquenny 


See Montreal and historic Quebec, 
Murray Bay and Tadoussac. Visit Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré. independent or all- 
expense ... superb food and service 
+++ exciting scenery. 


Frequent Departures from Montreal 
INDEPENDENT CRUISES $68.50 up 
3 nights, 2 days, incl. meals and berth. 


SS RICHELIEU CRUISES $139.50 up 


6 days. Steamer your hotel throughout. 


These all-expense, personally escorted 
cruise-tours include all meals, sightsee- 
ing, transfers, etc., and the finest hotels 


MONTREAL-SAGUENAY $130 up 
5 days with 2 nights at Chateau Fron- 
tenac. Also from Toronto $160 up, 
incl. rail to Montreal 


TADOUSSAC-SAGUENAY $163 up 

7 days—3 days at Hotel Tadoussac-— 

1 day at Chateau Frontenac. 

ARISTO CRUISES $193.50 up 

8 days incl. Ritz Carlton, Manoir 

Richelieu, Chateau Frontenac hotels 
). S. tax extra 


Folders, reservations from Travel Agents or 
CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
759 Victoria Sq., Montreal P. Q. or 
Boston - Chicago - Detroit - New York 

Philadelphia - Toronte, Ont. - Quebec, P. Q. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF MIAMI 


Invites you io attend stimulat- 
ing summer classes in 
@ CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 
@ BURNSVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
@ OAXACA, MEXICO 
AT CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 
Two Six-Week Summer Sessions 
June 17-July 24; july 26-August 30 
Over 450 graduate and undergrad- 
uate degree courses in 
Arts and Sciences Engineering 
Business Administration Law 
Education Music 
Workshops in 
Film and Television 
Food and Meal Management 
Human Relations 
AT BURNSVILLE, N. CAROLINA 
Parkway Playhouse and Art 
Workshop— July 2-August 13 
AT OAXACA, MEXICO 


Workshop in Latin American 
Cultures— June 17-July 24 


Director of Summer Sessions 

University of Miami, Dept. S 

Coral Gables 46, Florida 

Please send Bulletin on summer pro- 
grams to: 

NAME i aiainhilserilensiads 


ZONE___STATE_ 




















Night with the Bard 


Herb Nott & Co photos 


Here’s a hilarious scene from the Festival's Merry Wives of Windsor. 


By EDGAR LOGAN 


FEW mornings ago, I received in 
LAX the mail a tiny rectangle of cloth 
that set me to dreaming. For this small 
bit of canvas was a portion of the 
original theatre-tent in which I had 
enjoyed moments of sheer magic at the 
Shakespearean Festival in Stratford, 
Ontario. This memento came to me as 
a reminder that the Canadian Festival 
Theatre Tent, erected in 1953, and dis- 
mantled for the last time in 1956, is to 
be replaced by a permanent theatre 
this summer. 

On a warm, star-spangled night last 
July, I found Shakespeare as he in 
tended people to find him—exciting, dra- 
matic, and intensely ALIVE. The play 
was that frolicsome comedy, The Merry 
Wives of Windsor. The place was Strat- 
ford, Ontario. The setting was quietly 
beautiful—on the banks of the Avon 
River in the Shakespearean Garden with 
proud-necked swans gliding over placid 
waters. 

Something exciting has happened 
here on the banks of the Avon. There 
is a stir of the spirit, a light in the eye, 
and a catch in the throat as you watch 
stars like Alec Guinness, Irene Worth, 
Douglas Campbell, and James Mason 
blow their special magic into the lines 
of cold print that somehow didn’t make 
too much sense to you when you were 
“forced” to read them back in high 
school. Now, as an adult, you are see- 
ing plays here at Stratford that you can 
rate with the Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau. 

And the amazing thing is that up un- 
til four years ago Stratford had no the- 
atrical tradition of any kind. Yet today 
almost every person in town is in some 
way involved in the production of the 
Shakespearean Festival plays that have 
won for Canada’s Stratford the name of 
the “Classic City.” Some of the local 


people have helped to build the origi 
nal “theatre-in-a-tent” where the play 
were done. Some act in- the plays- in 
minor roles. Some help to sell. tickets 
and to prepare publicity. 

Many folks have opened their home 
to the tourists who can find no lodging 
in the overtaxed hotels and motels 
(Overnight accommodations range from 
$1.50 in the local “Y” to a $9.00 top in 
the best hotel. ) 

For years, Stratford was known as an 
isolated railroad shop town where such 
prosaic things as piston rings, furniture, 
and nuts-and-bolts were manufactured. 
Recent fame has put Stratford on the 
entertainment map because a native 
son, Tom Patterson, had a dream of a 
theatre here like the one in England’s 
Stratford. Patterson read much Shakes- 
peare when he was a boy and he lived 
in an atmosphere where all the streets 
of Stratford are named after characters 
and places mentioned in the famous 
plays. He dreamed of a formal English 
garden tucked away beside the arch- 
ing stone bridge over the Avon, where 
people might come of an evening to re- 
lax and to revel in the productions of 


the Bard. 


How It Happened 


In 1951, Tom met with Mayor Dave 
Simpson of Stratford and explained his 
ambitious scheme for turning the town 
into a mecca for playgoers. The mayor 
was impressed. A committee was formed 
to study the possibilities. The committee 
took the matter up with several profes- 
sional producers. Finally, they invited 
Dr. Tyrone Guthrie from the Old Vic 
theatre in London to come across the 
Atlantic to advise them. 

Dr. Guthrie came and studied the 
situation. He delivered a terse report: 
“Get the very best stars for the leads. 
Use lavish costumes, but simple light- 
ing and settings. Build an apron stage 





Model of the new Permanent Theatre 
as it now appears in Stratford. 


to return to the intimacy that existed 
between the audience and the actors in 
Shakespeare’s day. Get your supporting 
players from Canada. No permanent 
building until you attract an audience 
big enough to warrant it!” 

Following Dr. Guthrie’s advice, a 
theatre-in-a-tent” was erected in a most 
unusual design. There was a concrete 
imphitheatre that resembed a deep- 
dish apple pie with all but one slice 
removed. This triangular projection 
which was left in the bottom of the 
lish was the stage, which is built on 
several levels. The seats were tiered up 
on three sides around it. The entire 
structure was covered by canvas sus- 
pended from cables by external masts 
and lined on the inside with heavy 
draperies to assure good acoustics. No 
spectator was ever more than 55 feet 
from the stage. Little scenery was used. 
\ few props were used only to serve as 
a springboard to the imagination. 

Patterson and his committee worked 
feverishly to stir up local pride in the 
undertaking. Just when things looked 
darkest, the project caught fire in the 
imagination of the local townspeople. 
Civic groups and private donations 
swelled the theatre fund. Women quit 
playing bridge and formed themselves 
nto Shakespeare study groups. There 
vas a terrific run on all materials per- 
iining to the Bard in both the local 
ibrary and the bookstore. People vol- 

teered their services. Scores of them 

to the committee and asked, 
it can I do to help make the Fes- 

i] a success?” 

And so, the Fifth Annual Season of 
the Festival will begin this year on 
luly 1, to last through September 7th. 
Hamlet and Twelfth Night will be 
mong this coming season’s offerings. 
In addition, the English Opera Group 
vill appear in Benjamin Britten’s “The 
Turn of the Screw.” And there will be 
zz concerts, programs by the Cana- 
lian Broadcasting Company Symphony 
Orchestra, an international film pro- 
zram, and art and theatre exhibits. 

This summer, on the banks of the 
Avon, in Stratford, Ontario, you'll find 
Shakespeare as he intended people to 
find him—exciting, dramatic, and in- 

isely alive! e 








only Santa Fe serves all 3 


los Angeles 


San Diego ‘Sanfrancisco 


one low fare 


| SESE ee 
ONE-WAY 
FARE 
PLUS TAX 
from Chicago 


Round Trip only $99.40 °: 


in comfortable “stretch out chair” coaches 
on these fine Santa Fe streamliners — 


New Hi-Level 


El Capitan 


Chicago - Los Angeles 
(Extra Fare) 


The Chief 


with Big Dome Lounge 
Chicago - Los Angeles 


San Francisco 
Chief 


with Big Dome Lounge 
Chicago-San Francisco 





For information and reservations 
see your nearest travel agent or railroad representative 





Free 
on re¢ juest 


Safe driving 
message suitable 
for posting 


Be sure to read General 
Motors’ 
advertisement in 


“Scholastic.” 


new driver training 


this issue of 


It tells lrivers why 
“DRIVING 

TEAM PLAY 
straight from 


GM Test Driver. 


| an 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Public Relations Staff 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


young 
AKES PLENTY O! 
comes 


and it 


in exper 1en¢ ed 


Free 
suitable 


reprints 
for 
posting are 
available 


irom: 





not distant...but 


DIFFERENT 
NOVA 
SCOTIA 


rE 


‘ot Ps oes 
A’ ca 28 \* 
. NOVA SCOTIA 
ex TRAVEL BUREAU 
P. 0. Bex 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


Please send free literature 


New York Office: 247 Park Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 





New Materials 


BRIDGES—“By 
the 














BOOKS ARE 
of books, children 
chasms of ignorance 
dice which often separate people of 
different cultures.” Bibliography of 
books (broken down by grade level 


cross wide 


and subject matter) which “depict fairly, | 
accurately, and sympathetically people | 


racial, regional, na- 


groups, showing 


of all religious, 
tional, and economic 
them to be not stereotypes but real in- 


dividuals worthy of respect.” Write 


Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, | 


York 


515 Madison Avenue, New $2 


N. Y. (25 cents). 
YOUR CLOTHING 


some excellent source material on how 


to determine clothing quality. Write | 


Money Management Institute, House- 
hold Finance Corporation, Prudential 
Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill. (10 cents). 

re- 


catalogue of 


REMEEDI-AIDS—A 


medial reading materials 


available. Sixteen-page catalogue is 35 | 
cents from Remeedi-Aids Service, 799 | 


| Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 


i}CIVIC EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
FOR ADULTS—Does your community 
run an adult education program? This 
brand new 64-page booklet, prepared 
by the National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators, will show you 
|how to set up programs to produce 
|more civic-minded citizens. Write As- 
sociation at 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. ($1.50). 

VIEWLEX PROJECTOR—“Instruct-o- 
matic” 500-watt automatic 
jector can be 2x2 
slides. Can be turned on and off from 
remote position. Slides may be changed 
from across the room by remote con- 
|trol. Automatic changer operates on 
intervals up to 60 Slides 
|change without visible movement or 
| “white flash” on screen. For informa- 
| tion, write Viewlex, Inc., 35-01 Queens 


| Blvd., Long Island City, N. Y. 


slide 
Bantam 


pro- 


used for 


seconds. 


Viewlex Projector 


means 


fear and preju- | 


DOLLAR — For | 


that unit on practical economics, here’s | 


currently | 





Money Gone, 
Mom? 


Certainly not! Mom carried 
safe First National City Bank 
Travelers Checks—got a prompt 
refund in full. Safe?- 
everywhere. Spendable?—yes, 
yes the world over. Famous 
for 50 years, they’re backed 
by America’s greatest 
world-wide bank. Cost only $1 
per $100. Good until used. 
Buy them at your bank. 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The First Nationa ty Bank of New York 


Member Federal! Deposit 


orporation 


Titi iaeiiia me 




























Visiting 
UNITED 
NATIONS © 


We're adjacent to UN Headquarters 
in Tudor City—a residential neighbor- 
hood with private parks and shops. 
Two blocks from Grand Central, con- 
venient to everything. 600 rooms with 
bath—singles from $4.50, doubles 
from $8. Restaurant and lounge. Ideal 
for visiting the UN and “seeing” and 
“doing” New York. Write for UN 
folder. Dept. ST. : 
Guy P. Seeley, Manager 


~Cudor 


304 East 42nd St., New York « MU 9-3200 
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Holiday Kit! 


Here’s all you need to plan a 
wonderful vacation—a map, how 
to go, what to see, where to stay, 
where to fish—all in one picture- 
packed New Brunswick Holiday 
Kit—and it’s yours, free! With this 
oa guide you can have all 
the fun RIGHT NOW of planning 
your vacation tripin NewBrunswick. 
Mail the coupon while you think 
of it—today! 


NEW BRUNSWICK IS RAGWEED CONTROLLED | 


New Brunswicx travel Bureau 








Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada ST-57-1 
feeoy te my free New Brunswick 

Name 

Cv 

City .... oes GOVE vnccnssorsncsssonvscconseresnsee . 


YOUR | 
New Brunswick | 





| 
| 
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| Films and 
_Filmstrips 





. 2 oa ant 
Textile worker from Coronet Films’ 
Indonesia: The Land and the People. 





SOCIAL STUDIES: Indonesia: The 
|Land and the People—13 mins., color 
or B&W. Survey of geography and his- 
tory; building of the new nation of In- 
donesia. (U. El., Jr. H.) Coronet Films, 
65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, Il. 

You Can Win Elections—23 mins., 
'tional Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 

Tell the People—23 mins., color. Ex- 
cellent study of modern newspapei 
production from gathering the news to 
delivery. Sponsored by The Detroit 
| News. (Sr. H., Ad.) Ideal Pictures, 58 
E. South Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


ENGLISH: The Half-hour Classics 
|—8 filmstrips. Scenes from the movies 
Macbeth, Henry V, Merchant of Venice, 
lA Christmas Carol, The Pickwick Pa- 
pers, Tom Brown's Schooldays, Lady 
with the Lamp—Florence Nightingale 
(color), Don Quixote (color). (Jr. and 


| 
| 


| 


Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Concept, Part I and II—2 filmstrips, 
about 40 frs. each, Part I: atomic con- 
cepts from the Greeks to the 20th cen- 
tury; Part II: contributions since 1900. 
(Jr. and Sr. H.) Visue! Sciences, Suf- 
fern, N. Y. Vera FALCONER 





CORRECTION 


In the March 8 issue, six films on bank- 
ing were listed as being available from the 
American Bankers Association, Public Re- 
lations Council, 12 East 36 St., N. Y. C. 
Rudolph R. Fichtel, assistant director of 
the council, informs Scholastic Teacher 
that the organization makes available 
prints to member banks and banking 
groups only which, in turn, lend prints to 
schools, Teachers are advised to apply to 
banks in their areas if they are interested 





in borrowing the films. 








color or B&W. (Sr. H., Ad.) Interna- | 


Sr. H.) Filmstrip House, 347 Madison | 


SCIENCE: History of the Atomic | 





15-T 
Don’t miss the Gaspé 


rc 





In 1534, Cartier landed in 
Gaspé. This became the 
birthplace of French Canada. 


Today, to discover the Gaspé 
Peninsula, people land in 
Mont Joli and board the 


Gaspé Tours Line cars. 

All expense 4-day tours. 
Bilingual guides. Experienced 
drivers. 


See your travel agent or write 
to: 





Gaspé Tours Line Ltd. 
: Mont-Joli, Que., Canada. 











MONTANA 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Missoula, Montana 


Summer Session 
in the heart of the Rockies 


e First 5-week term 


June 17-July 19 


e@ Second 5-week term 
July 22-August 23 


e 10-week session 
June 17-August 23 





Full program of graduate 
and undergraduate work. 


Conferences, iustitutes and 
unit courses of special 
interest to teachers. 





Enjoy the wonders of two national 
parks—it’s a 3-hour drive to Glacier, 
a 5-hour drive to Yellowstone. 
One-day, inexpensive, scenic and his- 
torical trips are planned by the Uni- 
versity Travel Bureau. 


Many opportunities for swimming, 
boating, fishing, horseback riding, and 
just plain relaxation in a cool, moun- 
tain temperature. 





Write: Director, Summer College 

















Plan a 
VACATION 


PRESIDENT CRUISE 


TO JAPAN - THE PHILIPPINES - HONG KONG 


S.S. President Cleveland 
S.S. President Hoover 
S.S. President Wilson 


Join one of the six to nine-week all- 
inclusive summer tours; prices start 
at $998. 

Longer tours, and Round-the-World 
extension programs available; or 
you may travel independently, on a 
program tailored to your budget and 
travel time requirements. 


SUMMER SAILINGS 
FROM 
San Francisco 


June 13 
June 26 
July 7 


ASK ABOUT LOW-COST VACATION TRAVEL 
IN ECONOMY TOURIST CLASS 


EARN COLLEGE CREDITS 
Join one of the adventure-study 
cruise-tours, under the direction of 
well known educators, who are ex- 
perts on the Orient... Earn up to six 
college credits as you enjoy a Presi- 
dent Cruise of the Pacific! See your 
Travel Agent, or use the coupon. 


Ask your Travel Agent for full 
particulars and folders 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


r---— 


Los Angeles 
June 15 


July 9 


American President Lines 

311 Californio Street 

San Francisco 4, Calif 

terature pertaining to 
] Round the World 


Please send descriptive |i 
(1 Orient Tours 
Name 


Address. 











| actual experience 


| $2.75) 


| certainly 


| Barnes, $3.75) covers 
| pect of horsemanship, with special at- | 





| a series of articles in The 


| ligion, 





Forest Ranger, by John J. Floherty 
(Lippincott, $2.75). The Forest Service 
as a career is the theme of this book 
for junior high schoo! readers. Written 
in a conversational style, it includes a 
brief history of the Service, the scope 
of activities in protecting 180,000,000 
acres of public land, and the training 
of personnel. The author writes from 
and presents a book 


which would be useful in vocational 


guidance and social studies.—RICHARD 


J. HurLey, Catholic Uni. of America. 


Water, by Rutherford G. 
Montgomery (World Publishing Co., 
is set in the Northwest Territory 
of the 1830’s and is the 


Beaver 


hood. Jode not only learns from his own 
mistakes but from his older brother's 
teaching, as they carefully set beaver 
traps in the rivers and scout for Black- 
feet. Junior high school boys should 
find this exciting fare and 
young naturalists will delight in the 
excellent descriptions of the animal 
world. — Patricia ALLEN, Librarian, 
Fort Jay, N. Y. 


Pat Smythe’s Book of Horses (A. S. 
almost every as- 


tention to English riding customs and 
traditions, Miss Smythe is acknowledged 
to be the greatest horsewoman in Brit- 
ain and her love and understanding of 
horses show through every sentence. 
The chapter describing a visit to the 
Royal Mews at Buckingham Palace is 
particularly intriguing. Recommended 
for students who have some riding ex- 
perience.—-IONA MONTGOMERY, Camp 
Dick Robinson School, Lancaster, Ky. 


Of Professional Interest 

The Ford Foundation, 
Macdonald (Reynal & Co., 
Here is a breezy account of that “ 


by Dwight 
$3.50). 
large 


| body of money completely surrounded 


by people who want some.” Originally 
New Yorker, 
analysis of the 
and mores. 


the book offers a deft 
foundation’s folkways 


Philosophic Problems, by Maurice 
Mandelbaum, Francis Gramlich 
Allan Ross Anderson (Macmillan, 
$6.25). Contains more than 80 selec- 
tions by philosophers old and new. 
Discusses scientific method, knowledge 
and the external world, life and mind, 
ethics, values and the social order, re- 
etc.—Harpy R. Fincn, Green- 
wich (Conn.) H. S. 





GOING TO NEW YORK? 
ENJOY B.H.V. (oest store! voives 
ALL ROOMS 

















for 1000 guests 


HOTEL eumsa 
CHESTERFIELD 


130 West 49th Street, New York 
Write for illustrated booklet 
GARAGE ACROSS THE STREET 











story of a 14- | 
year-old boy’s struggle to achieve man- | 


BRE Hl 


rae Vacation pli 


Wifi naln your veldign didn cune Wants 
the beautiful Berkshires! Variety of queint inns 
and hotels, where Yankee hospitality and New 
England cuisine abound! For information on 
accommodations, end FREE COLOR GUIDE, 


write: BERKSHIRE HILLS CONFERENCE 
50 South St., Pittsfield 35, Mass. 








and | 








SAS ABS eI, 
Southern California 
SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 24-Aug. 2; Aug. 5-Aug. 31 


Numerous courses will be offered in all di- 
visions of the University—graduate and under- 


graduate. Faculty includes many disti 
professors. Organized social, cultura 
recreational activities are provided. Delight- 
ful summer climate. 
For Bulletin, write to 
DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 7 


ished 
and 


25TH ANNIVERSARY SESSION 
University of Alberta 


Banff School of Fine Arts 


June 17th to September 7th, 1957 


Painting, Music, Piano, Choral, 

Strings, Composition, Singing, Drama, 

Ballet, Weaving, Ceramics, Interior 

Decoration, Television-Radio & Play- 

writing, Short Story, Oral French and 

Photography. 

For Calendar write: Director 

Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta 

—_—_—_—_—— 











Records = 
and Tapes 





The Book of Judith and The Book of 
Ruth: Judith Anderson adds a voice of 
great range and intensity to a meaning- 
ful reading of the violent story of 
Judith’s beheading of Holofernes. 
Claire Bloom’s Juliet-soft voice adds 
special flavor to the character of Ruth 
in Caedmon’s newest LP recording. 

Although the readings themselves are 
effectively done, the archaic Biblical 
language combined with Miss Bloom’s 
mellow interpretation will make listen- 
ing difficult for the average high school 
student. On the flip side, Miss Ander- 
son’s dynamic reading of the bloody 
story of Judith adds to, and illuminates, 
the quality and cadence of the language. 

For a study of Biblical literature, 
these two sides are a remarkable con- 
trast between the violence of the early 
Hebrew conception of God, and the 
more mature interpretation of God as 
1 God of Love. However, a careful 
preparation of a class in the mores of 
an ancient people would be necessary 
to establish sufficient background for 
an understanding and real appreciation 
of these stories. 


The Psalms and The Tale of David: 

Caedmon again uses the great scope of 
Judith Anderson’s voice to restore The 
Psalms to their rightful place in the 
idiom and in the study of man’s greatest 
literature. Such a combination of “right” 
voice with the “right” literature is rare, 
ndeed, and is, at once, a reading which 
gives rich meaning to the poetry of the 
King James English. The Psalms are 
easily adaptable to a social context ap- 
proach to literature as a purely “types” 
study. . 
Che Tale of David which is inter- 
spersed with the reading of The Psalms 
on this recording, is, of course, bloody 
enough to appeal to the slightly maca- 
bre interests of all high school students. 
As extension work for a unit on Man 
and Religion, this recording would be 
invaluable, for through King David's 
triumphs and mistakes can be seen the 
mportance of faith in men’s lives.— 
Lois D. CunNINGHAM, Syosset, (N. Y.) 
H. S 





Std 


_The Gifted Child 





4 and teachers of gifted children, this bi- 

r zine reviews research, new teaching methods 
scholarships programs and outside of | 

activities in use throughout the country 

ling a complete reporting service on published 

papers, an annual review of books. kits and games 

for parents on selecting, and getting into schools 

Ir pensable for the educational administrator, psy 

t teacher or intelligent parent who wants the best 

‘ ) for his child 

Annual Subseription...............+0+ ‘ $5.00 | 


OLIVER GARFIELD CO., INC., Dept.: GS-47C 
jdo Lexington Ave ¢ New York 16, N. Y. 














First term: 
Second term: 


Penthouse theaters. 


Teachers of Physics. 





University of Washington 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


“Summer School Where Summer's Cool” 


WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES 
GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
Full quarter: June 24 — August 23 

June 24—July 24 

July 25 — August 23 

Total fees: $72.50, full quarter (full time) 
$51.00, full quarter (part time) 
$53.50, either term alone (full time) 
$30.00, either term alone (part time) 


RECREATION 


Planned tours to scenic areas, boat trips, square dances, mixers, lec- 
tures, musical programs, Henry Gallery, The Playhouse Showboat and 


The College of Education offers complete curricula for teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and advanced degree candidates, as well as many 
conferences, workshops, and institutes. The Department of Romance 
Languages and Literature features the French and Spanish Living Lan- 
guage Groups. The Department of Physics, with the National Science 
Foundation, offers a Summer Institute for High School and College 


Write Director, Summer Quarter, for a Bulletin 























COMING TO NEW YORK? 


Stay of this modern 25- 
story hotel. All rooms 
outside exposure. Large, 













rooms with kitch- 
enette, private 
both,from $6 

daily. Two room 
suites from $10.50 
SPECIAL MONTHLY 

RATES! 

Air-conditioning & 
television available 





Broadway at 75th St., New York 
Oscor Wintrab, Monoging Director 





C= 
\ FLORIDA 

4 a 
FINEST WAY TO SEE ALL OF FLORIDA 
Visiting scores of fascinating sites and 
cities, only these extensive, complete tours 


offer you nine FULL ey in Florida on 
independent tour or ten FULL days escor- 


ted. See it all—Jacksonville, Silver Springs, 


Orlando, Cypress Gardens, St. Petersburg, 
Naples, Miami Beach, Marineland, Daytona 
Beach, St. Augustine...and much, much 
more. includes first. class hotels, most 
meals, sightseeing, and travel by luxurious, 
air-conditioned motor coach. Stop overs 
and optional extensions as you wish. 
From $114.50 

WEST INDIES, HAVANA, NASSAU by air or 
ship. Complete tours from Miami—$51.50 
up. More fun with on-the-spot service. 

See your local travel agent 


orwrite: UNITED TOURS 


331 E. Flagler Street, Miami, Florida 





-f comame w« PROFITABLE STUDY 


“\. WITH YOUR VACATION 
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Be 
WHEATON’S 43rd ANNUAL 
SEND TODAY 
ronrace BOB) Oy) 829 3 
BULLETIN 


ae] SCHOOL 


Dent. 47T 





FACULTY OF 75 ™ 
te courses include special work in 
Totten Training, Graduate School of Theology 
Conservatory of Music, Black Hills Science Sta- 
tion, Northwoods Honey Rock C amp, Summer 
Institute of Missions. Air-conditioned library. New 
chemistry building. Combine professional training 
with friendly Christian fellowship. 
Inter-Session—June 11 to 21 
First Term—June 22 to July 19 
Term—July 20 to August 16 
Black Hills Expeditions leave June 21 and July 19 
Northwoods Honey Rock Camp—June 11 to August 17 
Tuition Free to pastors, full-time Christian workers 
and alumni for the Inter-Session period. 


WHEATON COLLEGE © Wheaton, Illinois 


is. Swim, sail, 
play golf, fish for bass or tuna, or 
relax in a story book setting « 


of stay, rooms otek ‘whether hotel, 
guest house, housekeeping cottage 
Or motel is desired. Write 
Cod Chamber of Commerce: 





= - eo > . 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
WORLD'S LEADING PRODUCER OF AUTHENTI 
FOLK MUSIC ON RECORDS, in , 
Folkways Library which contains a s 
of over 300 peoples, recorded l 
Record is accompanied by exte 
and recognized authorities 
And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series for chi! 
dren. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ AMERICAN FO K 
MUSIC, INTERNATIONAL, SCIENCE and LITERA 


TURE oni, 

or complete catalog write 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE “CORP 
117 West 46th St.. New York 36, N. Y 
























18-T 


Free Period 


Medical Opinion: A beginning 
teacher, almost at her wits’ end because 
of the unruly behavior of several first 
grade boys, finally turned to one cul- 
prit and said: “Just what do you think 
I should do with you?” 

Before guilty party number one could 
answer, his co-partner in crime sug- 
gested, “Maybe he should go to a 
psychiatrist.”—Indiana Teacher. 


A Summer of Study and Recreation 
in Historic Metropolitan Boston 


July 8 — August 16 


aoe & NSF SCIENCE INSTITUTE 
of Eu Chemistry * Mathematics « 


July 27. | | ARENA THEATER ACTING COMPANY 
city of | Music © Classics «+ American Folklore 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER WORKSHOPS 
Science July 8-26 Arithmetic July 29-Aug. 16 
READING — ARITHMETIC — SPELLING CLINIC 


Teacher Training Courses: Pre-school to High 
School. Problems of Handicapped. Program 
Planning. Writers workshops. Graduate and 
Undergraduate Credit « Coeducational 
Six-Week Academic Program 


TUFTS UNIVERSITY—SUMMER SCHOOL 
MEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS © BULLETIN 


UNIVERSITY of VILLANUEVA 


P. O. Box 6, Marianao, Cuba 


Spanish Grammer and Language Courses 
Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced 
July 1—August 9 (2 credits) 
Spanish Graduate Courses 
History, Literature, Education 
Sciences, Economics, etc. 

June 24—August 16 (6 credits) 


The University assists students in ob- 
taining desirable rooms and board and 
provides medical assistance, the use of 
private club at the beach, cultural and 
pleasure tours 

Limited scholarships are 


Write for full details 


For Teachers -FREE 


Our Folder—MEXICO SUMMER VACA- 
TION—Travel and Study at low cost. 


University of San Francisco 
Summer Sessions Abroad 1957 


Sum- 
rope 


puLy i 


tional tour 


Valencia, Spain 
mer School with or 
Guadalajara, Mexico: June 24 
Summer School at the beautiful 
Guadalajara 

Grand Tour of Europe: 
28. 14 countries. Everyth 
De luxe hotels. For those w 
travel only 


INFORMATION: Dr. Carlos Sanchez 
University of San Francisco 
San Francisco 17, California 


Physics 





August 


Close 


June 27- 
ing First 
re wi to 
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Study French in PARIS 


Alliance Francaise 


101, Bovlevard Raspail, Paris 6 


The oldest, French School for 
foreigners closely and officially connected 
with the University of Paris 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
OF FRENCH LANGUAGE 
open all year round 
Courses (July-August) 
Artistic sight-seeing Cinema 


YOU MAY ENROLL AT ANY TIME! 
LODGINGS and RESTAURANT 


Write details 


Seminar Time: One of the members 
of a Newton, Mass., citizens group in- 
cluded this in his annual report on the 
schools: “Over a drink and a good 
cigar/That’s the time for a seminar/ 
On whether to spend so our schools 
can grow/Or, rather, save all our hard- 
earned dough/Which we can hitch to 
our private star/Namely, a drink and 
a good cigar.” 


most modern 


Summer 
available 


today for full 

















Errer: A Midwestern supermarket, 
featuring a display of reference books, 
“dictionary” with an “e.” 





-EXCITING EUROPE 
FUN FOR YOU IN EUROPE THIS SUMMER 


Our Festive Sunshine Tour Visits 11 Countries spelled 


and Glamour Spots from Kew to Capri 
38 Wonderful Days L« New York J 7 
Private Puliman Coact First ass Hotels 
By TWA $1194 Ir Time >, P 
: wir eo F Cond r 
GUY M DAVIS mR 





CHAPMAN COLLEGE, ORANGE, CALIFORNIA 








5 hours College Credit. 
to Aug. 25. Write 


807 North Main 


for it today! 
TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 


To order free materials, clip and mail this 
coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., 
N. Y. C. 36. You will receive free aids direct 


from our advertisers. 


MATERIALS 


1. ASSN. OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, p 

Reprints of ad 
—__.2. DEPT. OF THE ARMY, p. 2-T 

Guidance booklet, “The Reserve Story 
—__.3. FOLKWAYS RECORDS, p. 17-T 

Catalogue 

4. GENERAL MOTORS, p 

Reprints of student ad 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


(Summer schoo! bulletins 

__5. ALLIANCE FRANCAISE, p. 18-T 
—.6. BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, p 
——7. MONTANA STATE UNIV., p. 15-T 
——8. TUFTS UNIV., p. 18-T 
——9. UNIV. OF CALIFORNIA, p. 8-T 
——10. UNIV. OF MIAMI, p. 12-T 
——I1. UNIV. OF SAN FRANCISCO, p. 18-T 
Information abou! summer sessions abroad 
12. UNIV. OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, p 
16-T 
13. UNIV. OF VILLANUEVA, p 
14. UNIV. OF WASHINGTON, p 
17-T 


14-T 


16-T 


18-T 
oo 17-T 


——15. WHEATON COLLEGE, p 


TRAVEL 


—_16. AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES, p. 16-T 
Liiterature on Orient and round the world 
tours 


Please Print 


17. BERKSHIRE HILLS CONFERENCE, p. 16-T 
Information on accommodations and color 


guide 
18. CANADA Srenmenir LINES, p. 12-T 


Folders about cruise 
19. CANADIAN Gov't TRAVEL BUREAU, 


p. 20.T 
Canadian Vacation Packa 


——20. CAPE COD CHAMBER ‘OF COMMERCE, 


26. PKINCe 


p. 17-T 

Resort directory, 

21. CHESTERFIcCLD HOTEL, 

Illustrated booklet 

22. GASPE TOURS, p. 15-T 

Information about tours 

_23. HOTEL TUDOR, p. 15-T 

U.N. folder 

_24. NEW BRUNSWICK TRAVEL BUREAU, p 

15-T 

Holiday Kit 

25. NOVA SCOTIA 

14-T 

56-page color booklet 

EDWAKD 

BUR-AU, p. 8-T 

Information on Prince 

vacations 

27. PROVINCE OF QUEBCC, p. 8-T 

Road maps and information on travel 
At UO SUMM-R SC .COL, p. 18-T 

Folder “Mexico Summer Vacation” 

29. UNITED TOURS, p. 17-T 

Brochure on Florida tours 


color maps 


p. 16-T 
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Vive le Sport!: For uninhibited valor 
in the chase, one must look to the 
second grade set. A daughter of mine 
once astonished us at dinner—when 
she was seven—with the announcement 
that Billy Brown had kissed her after 
class. 

“He did?” asked, in 
eyebrows sort of voice. 

“Yes, he did,” said the unblushing 
maiden. “Three girls helped me catch 
him.”—Phyllis McGinley, Good House- 


keeping. 


we a raised- 


“It was very pleasant 
to me to get a letter from you the 
other day,” wrote Thomas Bailey Ald- 
rich to a friend. “Perhaps I should 
have found it pleasanter if I had been 
able to decipher it. I don’t think that 
I mastered anything beyond the date 
(which I knew) and the signature 
(which I guessed at). There’s a singu- 
lar and a perpetual charm in a letter 
of yours; it never grows old, it never 
loses its novelty Other letters are 
read and thrown away and forgotten, 
but yours are kept forever—unread. 
One of them will last a reasonable man 
a lifetime.” 


Penmanship: 


You May Fire When Ready... : 
Franklin P. Adams sent a copy of his 
book, Nods and Becks, to his former 
boss, a newspaper editor, with this in- 
“To Ted Thackrey, who fired 
"~Ciip BoureELL. 


scription: 
me with ambition. 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
to “Free Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 
33 West 42nd St., New York City 36. 











All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 


WEDNESDAY APRIL 17 


7:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Today: Dean Acheson 
talks from Washington about his new 
book, “A Citizen Looks at Congress.” 

10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Jim Bishop's 
“The Day Christ Died.” 

6:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Hawkeye and the 
Last of the Mohicans: New series based 
on James Fenimore Cooper’s stories. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: “More 
about Silly Symphonies,” an all-cartoon 
story in which the wise morals of an- 
cient fables are dramatized. “Water Ba- 
bies,” “Farmyard le. “Who 
Killed Cock Robin?”, “Wynken, Blyn- 
ken, and Nod.” 


THURSDAY APRIL 18 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: How to choose 
a good summer camp. 

8:30 p.m. (NBC) Cenversation: “The Art 
of Interviewing,’ with Mike Wallace 
and Daniel Lang. Apr. 25: “My Favorite 
Cities,” with Sohn Gunther and 
Theodore White. May 2: “Collecting,” 
with Vincent Price and Frederick B. 
pane. Jr., Director of Pierpont Morgan 
brary 
(CBS-TV) Climax!: “Mad Bomber” is 
Adrian Spies’ story about a deranged 
man who plants a bomb in a police 
officer’s home. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold Journey: 
“Preacher in Nigeria” is the story of the 
Rev. Ralph C. Cobb and his wife at 
their mission deep in Africa. 


FRIDAY APRIL 19 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Detailed anal- 
ysis of John Styka’s mural of the Cruci- 
fixion, biggest (45 feet by 195 feet) in 
America. For another artist’s concep- 
tion of the same subject, see Selden 
Rodman’s essay in “Perspectives USA 
+15,” 50¢, Marboro, 222 Fourth Ave., 
N.Y.C. You can now buy the entire file 
of 16 “Perspectives USA” for $8.00, a 
fine self-contained library of contem- 
porary American culture. April 26: 
“Holiday in Madrid.” 

3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Matinee Theatre: 
“The Story of Joseph,” in observance of 
Good Friday. 

8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) West Point: “Contact!” 
is about a cadet who freezes under pres- 
sure in physical combat classes. He rises 
to meet a real emergency when a child’s 
life is threatened. Note that “Let’s Take 
a Trip” visits the real West Point on 
May 5th. Why not ask junior high stu- 
dents to compare the real and fictional 
versions? Book lists on the subject are 
in my monthly department in “Elemen- 
tary English” (January, 1957). Apr. 26: 
“Courageous Decision.” 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Crossroads: “Riot,” 
a documentary about a priest who 


helped quell a prison riot at Canon City, 
Colorado. 
SATURDAY APRIL 20 
2:00 p.m. (ABC) Metropolitan Opera: 


Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda” rings down 
the curtain on the 25th radio season. 


SUNDAY APRIL 21 
10:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 





Lord Byron's Letters. Apr. 28: Lord 
Chesterfield’s Letters. 

12 noon (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: 
Ginger and Pud review their two years 
on the show and introduce the new 
“visitors.” 

2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) NBC Opera Company: 
Verdi's “La Traviata,” with laine 
Malbin as Violetta, John Alexander as 
Alfredo Germont and Igor Gorin as the 
elder Germont. See George Hudok’s 
study guide in “Clearing House” (Feb- 


ruary, 1957). Two-hour colorcast in 
English. 
2:30 p.m. (CBS) Cleveland Orchestra: 


George Szell conducts an Easter pro- 
ram direct from Cleveland. Excerpts 
rom Wagner’s “Parsifal”: Prelude to 





Helen Hayes and Ralph Meeker in “Four 
Women in Black’ on Playhouse 90 
Thurs., April 25, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV). 


Act I and Good Friday Spell. Beetho- 
ven’s “Pastoral” Symphony. 

5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Odyssey (new time 
ecns Mama and McBoing-Boing): 
“They Took a Blue Note,” repeat of an 
excellent study of the folk roots of jazz. 
Apr. 28: “Revolution of the Eye,” an 
explanation of what Van Gogh, auguin 
Cezanne, Renoir, and Pollock have done 
to our sense of sight. May 5: Pre- 
empted by “See It Now’s” study of New 
York and Puerto Rico. Note other CBS- 
TV Public Affairs time changes on Sun- 
day afternoon: At 3:30: “The t Word,” 
Bergen Evans’ plea for sensible stand- 
ards in the use of the native tongue. 
At 4:00 p.m.: “Face the Nation.” At 4:30: 
Eric Sevareid’s “World News Roundup.” 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Hollywood Film The- 
atre: “Top Hat,” with Ginger Rogers 
and Fred Astaire. TV movies now make 

ossible an historical study of the form. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Goodyear Playhouse: 

Ernest Kinoy’s “The Gene Austin 

Story.” A —- singer believed dead 

in a storm hears his own radio Memorial 

Broadcast on his yacht. The broadcast, 

his peril, and his wife motivate serious 

reflection. 1. Determine historical pe- 
riod of play by identifying allusions to 

Hoover, the business decline, Babe 

Ruth, Florida real estate, Valentino, 

and Jolson. 2. Is there any similarity 

between this play and the film “The 

Great Man.” Name contemporary pop- 

ular idols like Gene Austin. Why do we 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 


19-T 


adopt idols? Why is it hard to form a 

true picture of public figures? 3. Is 

Austin’s privacy invaded? Can you per- 

ceive any invasions of privacy today? Is 

the average man’s privacy respected? 

How? Why? 4. What is a stereotype? 

Are there any such ideas, situations or 

characters in this play? Does Austin’s 

change convince you? Are the motives 

for his drinking, fast spending, and su- 

perstitions clear? Are these motives 
changed by the end of the play? 

10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) All About Music: 
Milton Cross explains jazz as a spe- 
cial American form of music. Here’s a 
natural for assignments on the history 
YF ang this program, today’s Odyssey 
(“They Took a Blue Note”), and Duke 
Ellington on the May 8th U.S. Steel 
Hour. For bibliography, see my depart- 
ment, “The Public Arts,” in the “Eng- 
lish Journal” (January, 1957), and 
“Windows on the World,” “Elementary 
English,” (May, 1957) 


MONDAY APRIL 22 


7:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Teday: Charles Van 

Doren, minus ear-phones, answers free 

uestions about his book “Lincoln's 
ommando” published today. 

10:00 am. (NBC-TV) Home: Otto 
Preminger’s “St. Joan,” filmed inter- 
views on location in Paris, featuring 
17-year-old Jean Seberg. Also a gallery- 
tour of paintings about St. Joan at 
Notre Dame and the Louvre. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery 
Presents: “The Vigil,” with Farley 
Granger and Maria Palmer. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: Horton 
Foote’s Broadway success, “The Travel- 
ing Lady,” with Kim Stanley. 


TUESDAY APRIL 23 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: The Art of 
Story Telling for Children, with Leland 
Jacobs, Columbia Teachers College. 


9:05 p.m. (NBC) Biography in Sound 
Alexander Woollcott. Apr. 30: Carl 
Sandburg. 


WATCH FOR THESE: 


April 25 (CBS-TV) Playhouse 90: Helen 

Hayes in “Four Women in Black,” a 
lay about brave nuns establishing a 

oe in the Southwest during the 
1870's. 

April 26 (ABC-TV) Mickey Mouse Club 
Thailand is the subject on “Children of 
the World” series. 

April 28 (ABC-TV) The Kate Smith Hour 
Musical Variety with the famous singer 

April 29 (NBC-TV) Producer’s Showcase 
Royal Ballet of Great Britain in 
“Cinderella.” 

May 11 (NBC-TV) The George M. Cohan 
Story: starring Mickey Rooney. 

EDUCATIONAL TELECOURSES: (NBC- 
ETV), 6:30 Eastern Time weekdays. See 
April 12 “Listenables and Lookables” 
column for complete list of stations 
carrying these programs. 

April 22: American Literature: “High- 

row Criticism and Middle-Brow Fic- 
tion,” with Van Wyck Brooks. April 29 
“Men in War.” 

April 23: Geography: “Asian Sub-Conti- 
nent Today.” April 30: “Eastern End of 
the Mediterranean Today.” 

April 24: Mathematics: “Probability,” 
Edward Condon, Washington Univ. of 
St. Louis. May 1: “Mathematics and Art.” 

April 25: American Government: “Growth 
of the Presidency.” May 2: “Presidency 
as Focus of American Government.” 

April 26: Highlights of Opera History 
“Pinnacle of Classic Opera,” Jay 
Harrison, music editor of the “Herald 
Tribune.” May 3: “Revolution and Early 
Romanticism.” 


WRITE FOR: 


World at Large, a teaching guide to 
such public affairs radio programs as 
“Capitol Cloakroom,” “Update,” and “The 
Leading Question.” (CBS Radio, 485 Madi- 
son Avenue, N.Y.C.) 
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Canado'’s mountains offer majestic, 
unspoiled beauty space to relax, 


Resort life is rich—-enjoy swimming, 
boating, good times, new friends. 


6 previews of the holiday fun awaiting in 


«CANADA 





And these “shots” represent only a few of the vacation 
attractions of the world’s largest natural playground. 
Come and pick the sun-site that suits you. Easy and 
inexpensive to get to...no passports needed... 


friendly, uncrowded and wonderfully scenic! 


VACATIONS UNLIMITED! 


More than one million lakes...29,000 square miles of 
National Parks...59,000 miles of coast. See your travel 


History has left many on indelible the foce of Canada... 
or transportation agent about vacationing in Canada. 


you Il inspect int 


Mail coupon now for the free 
Canadian Vacation Package: 


1. “Canada —Vacations Unlim- 
ited” — a 48-page booklet with r am em ae PLEASE P-R-|-N-To == om 
100 full-colour illustrations 01-2-02-57-03 
describing holiday attractions CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
in all parts of Canada. OTTAWA ahaa 


2.“Highway Map” in full- 
colour of all Canada and Please send me — immediately — your free 


northern U.S.A. CANADIAN VACATION PACKAGE 


3. “How to Enter Canada”... 

helpful information on border- 

crossing, etc. ees 
1.“Tourist Enquiry Form” 
which you can fill out and send 
in for information on the par- 
ticular areas, activities, accom- 
modation which interest you. 





Address 





Town State 
Stick this coupon on any postcard, or mail it in an envelope. 
ee ee ee ee ee Ue. er an 





Fine highways help you explore o 
land that's big, constantly colourful, 
enduringly lovely. 
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Burma’s Prime Minister, U Nu 


(See Newsmakers, p. 5) 
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More driving tips for teen-agers 


WRONG! 


The head lamps of the « 
ing a blinding and dang: 


play by oncoming d 


rous glare : 


coming car are on high beam, creat- 


Evidence of poor team 


RIGHT! 


Oncoming driver shows excellent spirit of team play—cour- 
teously lowers his head lamp beams when approaching 
another car. 


Pontiac Test Driver Herbert Ketchum remarks: 


“Driving takes 


“What would yi y about 
all the shots for |} 
on the court? 
“Chances are yo uy he 
team—and so do [! 
“Sure—most everybody 
in athletics — but 
even more teamwi 
the stakes can be 
“I’m not pointing 
about folks who 
enough, to know bett 
“T’m talking ab 

his head lamp beams 1 
Who suddenly mak: 
path of other cars. W 
crowded parkway. W! 
nobody else can get past. 
‘In other words, I’m 
who acts like he’s the only one 
“That kind of chap | 


who ; 


can se¢ 
] of folks 


talkir g about the 


oks pretty 


1 basketball player who hogs 


‘ts like he’s the only man 


ought to be booted off the 


the need for teamwork 
never stop to think that 
on the highway, where 

yr people—I’m talking 


and experienced 


who likes to shine 
ther fellow’s eyes. 
swerve right in the 
tomobile right on a 
iddle of the road so 
type of driver 
mi the 


highway. 


ck against a driver 


plenty of team play!” 


who’s always doing his best to make life easier for the 
ext man — who goes by the rules of fair play — who’s a 


eal team player. 


In fact, it’s thanks to beautiful teamwork by all the 


General Motors Test Drivers that we have a practically 
perfect safety record out here at the GM Proving Ground 
even though we drive millions of miles a year, under 
st about every condition you can imagine. 
So why not ask your high school driver-training instrue- 
or about the value of teamwork on the road? See if he 
esn’t say it’s the mark of a really fine driver.” 


This series of driver-training hints is presented 
in the interest of national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC «+ OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK * CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER 
GMC TRUCK & COACH 


“Be a SKILL— not a THRILL driver!” 


* 








WORRIED ABOUT MISSING COLLEGE ? 


Find out how YOU can earn 
college credits as an AIRMAN 


Like many young men faced with the pros- 
pect of military service, you may be wonder- 
ing how to fit college into your life—without 
the loss of precious years. Well, about 250 
colleges and universities offer courses under 
the United States Air Force Civilian School 
Program, for which you can receive resi- 


dence credit toward your college degree. 
About 9,000 airmen are enrolled in the 
United States, and about 4,000 overseas. 

Your local Air Force recruiter has al] the 
information on how you can combine top- 
flight technical training with college school- 
ing. See him today, or mai] the coupon. 





PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD AND MAIL TO: 
Airman Recruiting Information Branch, Box 2202 


You go places Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 


Please send me moré information on my opportunities for enlisting 


faster in the in the U. S. Air Force. I am between the ages of 17-34 and reside in 


U.S.A. or possessions...I am interested in earning College credits 
in the Air Force. 


a ae 
AIR FORCE | =~ 


CITY 


























Gee-rect! 

When Oliver Wé Holme 
asked by a woman friend wl 
thought of the instituti of 
tea, the literary doctor rep 


‘It’s giggle, gabble, go 


t he 


iftternoon 


} 
1a 


] 
ble 


There's a Difference 


backward, aren't yor 
Dude rancher: “1 

about it, smarty. You 

which way I'm going.’ 


‘ 


I 


Cowboy: “Getting 
] 
} 
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Happy as a clam—If you 
happy faces like this, you're probably 
easygoing and likeable. Ch 
of Esterbrook’s medium 
ould suit you best. 


draw 


inces are one 


points for 


general writing » 


? ecg, 


Wary and watchful— ) 
... need proof before you 
brook is your pen. No frill 
quality that proves itsclf 


world’s most dependable writing 


Embarrassing Moment 


Visitor: “I must Mary, 
Ellen’s improving in her playing.” 

Ellen (from next room): “I'm 
laving the piano. I’m dusting.” 


e British Magazine 


Say your 


not 


Who’s Speaking 

HOLLYWOOD. — Ja D. 
lesk officer at. the po tation 
says he wondered why some 
hang up when he answers the phone. 
Then he discovered had 
;ouncing, without much pause between 
“Hollywood—W olfe!” 


United Pr 


Wolfe. 
here, 
women 


been an- 


| 
tne words: 


~ 














Reliable and careful— Litile-bitty 
drawing shows you don’t take chances... 
like detail work, too. One of Esterbrook’s 
thin line points—or the special book- 


keeping point—would be vour best bet. 


Ambitious — You'd like to be rich... 
know the value-of a dollar. That's a 
good reason to buy an Esterbrook pen. 
t can last for life: . . because damaged 


points are replaced in seconds for 6o¢. 


Choose exactly the point for you—from 


Esterbrook’s 32 ‘ 
bsterbrook $2.95 


ast ee cane = 
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Newsmakers 4” 


THE HONORABLE MR. NU 


PRIME-MINISTER NU of Burma 
is a man of peace who for the past 
nine years has had hardly a mo- 
ment’s rest from war. Since 1948, 
when Burma won its freedom from 
Britain, he has fought rebel moun- 
tain tribes, roving packs of bandits, 
and five different kinds of Burmese 
Communist parties! 

U Nu—the “U” is Burmese for 
“Honorable Mr.”—does not want to 
be prime minister, however. He 
would rather study Buddhist. phi- 
losophy. ( Before he entered politics, 
he was a school teacher.) It is only 
his deep sense of duty to his strug- 
gling country that keeps him in 
office. 

Nu, now 50, recalls that in his 
early years he was a lighthearted, 
frivolous young man. Even while 
studying philosophy at Rangoon 
University he spent most of his spare 
time writing poems “to lampoon 
rival football teams.” His more ten- 
der verses won him the affection of 
Mya Yi (“Loving Emerald”), the 
school official’s daughter whom he 
later wed. 

Before leaving the university, how- 
ever, Nu joined a nationalist stu- 
dents’ organization. The members 
called themselves Thakins, or “mas- 


ters.” It was a jibe at the British, 
who ‘insisted on being addressed as 
“masters.” On the campus of Rangoon 
University, the Thakins plotted a 
revolution against Britain. 

But there was never any need for 
a revolution. Independence came 
peacefully in 1948. As prime minis- 
ter, U Nu could now put his Bud- 
dhist beliefs into practice® He or- 
dered, for instance, that any worker 
who wished to meditate should be 
released from his job 30 minutes 
earlier each day. “The Communist 
philosophy,” says U Nu, “is not 
worth one tenth of a particle of dust 
beneath the feet of Buddha!” 


THE DARING DALI 


NO-ONE has quite managed to 
characterize the eccentric painter 
Salvador Dali as aptly as he did him- 
self. “The only difference between 
myself and a madman,” he has said, 
“is that I am not mad.” 

And Dali's famous hallmark—his 
pencil-thin mustachios—has been de- 
scribed by their “owner” as “aerials 
stretching up to capture genius, in- 
spiration, and pointing to heaven 
like spires of a cathedral.” 

To whatever field of endeavor 
Dali turned—be it modern art, jew- 
elry design, or window displays—he 


i 


'? phete 


U NU IN U. S.: Nu and wife learn baseball from N. Y. Yankees’ Casey Stengel. 


s 
CBS Television 

DAL! DABBLING: On TV show, Mr. 

Dali illustrates his painting technique. 


brought the same talent for the 
strikingly unusual. His latest venture 
is designing a restaurant in Mexico. 
True to Daliesque form, this will be 
no ordinary restaurant. It will, he 
asserts, “move and breathe” and 


give people such a wonderful feel- 
ing that they might not have to eat 
(or drink) at all. 

Despite his love of publicity, Dali 
is really—say his friends—a shy and 
deeply religious man. He was born 
in Spain in 1904. As a child, Dali 


showed a remarkable talent for 
drawing. By the time he was 10, 
Salvador had completed two master- 
ly oil paintings. 

During his late teens, Dali entered 
art school in Madrid, where he won 
several prizes. Later in Paris, he 
creatéd a sensation with his modern 
paintings—and his hair. He coated 
his hair with varnish to make it 
shine. “It shone brilliantly,” he later 
recalled, “and gave off a peculiar 
wooden sound when I tapped it 
with a comb.” The only trouble was 
“that I had to use turpentine to get 
the varnish off.” 

Dali's best known 
Persistence of Memory and his re 
cent work on a religious theme, the 
Crucifixion. Most of his paintings 
have won both critical and public 
acclaim. 

For most of the year, Dali makes 
his home in New York City, where 
he and his wife, Gala, maintain a 
modest apartment. His only conces 
sion to “madness” in the apartment 
is a photograph of a one-horned 
rhinoceros. The rhinoceros looks as 
if he were about to yawn. Hmmn? 


canvases are 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on o. 25 





Britain Revamps Defenses 


Britain has announced a revolu- 
tionary new defense policy which 
will put reliance on atomic weapons 
and guided missiles rather than on 
manpower and ordinary weapons. 


As a result, Britain will make these 

drastic cutbacks: She will abolish 
her draft, reduce the number of 
troops she contributes to NATO, 
withdraw completely her forces now 
in Korea, and manpower 
strength of garrisons in her colonies 
She will also retire her battleships 
as they become obsolete, and halt 
development of new and 
jet fighters. 

In place of bombers, Britain will 
rely on guided missiles with nuclear 
warheads to deter potential aggres- 
sors. Jet fighters 
with ground-to-air guided missiles. 
The Royal Navy will consist chiefly 
of aircraft carriers and small 
ships. A small, highly-trained, mo- 
bile force of troops will be kept in 
Britain, however, ready to move by 
air to the aid of allies 

This new defense policy, says Brit- 

ain’s Minister of Defense, will go 
into effect some time during the next 
five years. 
e What's Behind It: Britain has long 
been one of the strong pillars in the 
defense of the free world. She sent 
about 20,000 troops to Korea and 
has been’ the only European nation 
to fulfill all her NATO commit- 
ments. She has maintained a large 
and ‘powerful fleet, and has permit- 
ted the air forces of NATO allies to 
use Britain herself as an unsinkable 
“aircraft carrier.” 

All this, however, has strained 
Britain’s economy to the breaking 
point. Britain must import much of 
the food materials she 
needs. To pay for them, she must 
export manufactured goods. In the 
past few years, she has,had to spend 
more and more money, manpower, 
and raw materials for military pur- 
poses. This has shoved Britain 
nearer and nearer the edge of eco 
nomic disaster 

The “last straw 
joint French-British attack on Egypt 
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resulted in blocking of the Suez Ca- 
nal. The costs of the military cam- 
paign and the added expense of 
shipping oil all the way around Af- 
rica from the Middle East threatened 
Britain with bankruptcy. 

In January, Britain's new Prime 
Minister®Harold Macmillan ordered 
Defense Minister Duncan Sandys to 
draw up a new five year defense plan 
tailored to meet Britain’s economic 
ability and military needs. 

Mr. Sandys’ plan is based on the 
theory that “there is at present no 
means of providing adequate pro- 
tection for the people [of Britain] 
against an attack with nuclear weap- 
ons.” Therefore, Britain ought to 
base its defense plans on ability to 
deter a potential aggressor by threat- 
ening instant retaliation with nu- 
clear weapons. 


SOME U.S. OFFICIALS SHOCKED 


World reaction to the British de- 
fense plan has been mixed. Some 
U.S. military officials expressed 
shock at the announcement. Some 
others claimed the British policy is 
a “negative” one, since it seems to 
admit that Britain cannot be de- 
fended successfully from a nuclear 
attack. Other NATO partners warn 
that Britain’s new defense policy 
might be unable to cope with “brush- 
fires” (small wars of Korean type). 

Meanwhile, on this side of the 
ocean, the U.S. program to develop 
guided missiles is moving “full speed 
ahead.” Recent reports have indi- 
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GULF OF AQABA passage continued to 
be point of dispute between Egypt and 
Israel despite ‘“‘test’’ voyage (see story). 


cated that we are spending twice as 
much to develop guided missiles as 
we spent on the atomic bomb. 
Our $4,000,000,000 missile pro- 
gram is working to develop five bal- 
listic weapons: Atlas, Titan, Thor, 
Jupiter, and Polaris. They will be 
able to carry an atomic or hydrogen 
warhead to a target 1,500 to 5,500 
miles away in a matter of minutes. 


Test Aqaba Gulf Passage 


An oil tanker flying the U.S. flag 
became the first American vessel to 
try to establish the “right of free 
passage” to Israel through the 
disputed Gulf of Aqaba. 


At the northern end of the gulf 
(see map), at the Israeli port of Elath, 
the vessel's cargo of crude oil was 
pumped into Israeli storage tanks re- 
cently installed along the shore. 
Later this month, the oil will be 
piped northward to Israeli refineries 
through a 135-mile-long oil pipeline 
now nearing completion. 

Though under charter to an Israeli 
company, the U.S. tanker proceeded 
to Elath with the permission of our 
State Department. By this action, 
our Government backed up previous 
U.S. declarations recognizing the 
Gulf of Aqaba as “an international 
waterway open to the ships of 
all nations.” 

Egypt, on the other hand, con- 
tends the gulf is part of its territorial 
waters. From 1950 until last Novem- 
ber, Egyptian guns dominated* the 
entrance to the gulf at the Red Sea 
and barred Israel-bound shipping. 

Egyptian control was removed 
when Israeli troops invaded Egypt, 
captured the fortifications, and de- 
stroyed the guns. Since withdrawal 
of the Israeli army from Egyptian 
territory last month, United Nations 
Emergency Force (UNEF) troops 
have occupied the former gunposts. 

Most experts in international law 
agree that the unchallenged passage 
of an American ship through the gulf 
helped to establish the principle of 
“free passage.” But, they add, it 
should be followed by more ships 
of other nations regularly sailing 
through the narrow waterway. 

The real test will come, most ob- 
servers believe, when UNEF forces 
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are withdrawn from the positions 
overlooking the mouth of the gulf. 
Israel has threatened to “shoot its 
way through” if Egypt tries again to 
set up a blockade of Israeli shipping. 


Ike Defends Budget 


President Eisenhower disggreed 
with Congressmen who said his pro- 
posed Federal budget was too large. 


The size of the budget was criti- 
cized by some Congressmen imme- 
diately after it was presented to 
Congress last January. The budget— 
a blueprint of proposed Federal 
spending—covers the 1958 fiscal year, 
which begins July 1, 1957, and ends 
June 30, 1958. 

Proposed expenditures stand at a 
peacetime high of $71,890,000,000. 
Cost for every man, woman, and 
child in the U.S. would be $427—see 
cartoon.) Propesed revenues would 
be $73,600,000,000. This would leave 
a budget surplus of $1,800,000,000. 

Committees of the House of Rep- 


resentatives recently began hearings 
on the budget. (The Constitution re- 
quires appropriations bills to start in 
the House.) Various budget items 
came in for minor cuts. But deep 
slashes were proposed on two items: 
>Foreign aid—calling for a total of 
$4,400,000,000 in military and eco- 
nomic aid to help foreign nations 
resist Communist aggression. 
Federal aid to education—calling 
for $1,300,000,000 to be spent over 
four years to build schools that 
would help to relieve the serious 
classroom shortage. 

The prospect of serious cuts in 
these two items stirred the President 
to defend his budget. 

The President's defense came in a 
series of speeches. In one speech the 
President defended the present high 
tax rate by saying: “We sacrifice for 
peace, so that we won't have to sacri- 
fice ow sons.” He defended his for- 
eign aid program as being necessary 
to keep the peace. 

In defending his school-aid bill, 
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the President declared that schools 
are “more important than our Nike 
batteries, more necessary than our 
radar warning nets, and more power- 
ful than the energy of the atom.” 

While the skirmish over the new 
budget continued, a controversy de- 
veloped over the current budget (for 
the 1957 fiscal year). Postmaster 
General Arthur Summerfield asked 
Congress for an additional appropri- 
ation of $47,000,000 to help run the 
postal services until the end of this 
fiscal year—June 30, 1957. 

If the Post Office didn’t get the 
money, Summerfield said, it would 
be forced to curtail certain services, 
such as keeping post offices open on 
Saturday and making Saturday de- 
liveries. Summerfield promised to 
postpone cuts in service while Con- 
gress considered his request. 


Nixon Boosts Africa Aid 


Vice-President Richard M. Nixon 
has proposed that the U.S. lend a 
helping hand to the peoples of Africa 
in their struggle for economic prog- 
ress and political independence. 


Mr. Nixon’s proposal was pre- 
sented in the form of an 1l-page re 
port to President Eisenhower. It was 
the resalt of an on-the-spot study 
made by Mr. Nixon during his recent 
20,000-mile “good-will tour” of Africa 
(see March 15 news pages). 

“Africa is [not merely] the special 
province of big-game hunters, ex- 
plorers, and ‘motion-picture makers,’ 
the Vice-President stated. “It is 
emerging as one of the great forces 
in the world today.” 

Mr. Nixon warned that unless we 
paid greater heed to Africa, the con- 
tinent might become the stamping 
ground of Communist propagandists. 
The Communists, he said, are mak- 
ing Africa—with its impoverished 
peoples and its growing nationalism 
—a “priority target” in Red drives 
to dominate the world. 

The Vice-President urged that the 
U.S. take a firm stand favoring in- 
dependence for colonies in Africa. 
More than half of Africa is still made 
up of colonies or protectorates of 
European nations. 

But he cautioned the peoples of 
Africa not to cut “special ties” with 
European countries—especially eco- 
nomic and cultural ties. These, Mr. 
Nixon observed, can be “mutually 
advantageous.” 

Among the Vice-President’s rec- 





ommendations for a program of U.S. 
aid were the following: 

Our government should give sub- 
stantial economic help to countries 
of Africa so that they may boost their 
standard of living. 

>The U.S. must give more support 
to outstanding native leaders fight- 
ing for African democracy. 

PU.S. diplomatic representation to 
Africa must be expanded and 
strengthened, “Youth, vigor, and en- 
thusiasm” should be injected into our 
staffs abroad. The Vice-President re- 
ported that in certain instances he 
did not think the U.S. was doing a 
good job in telling “the story of 
American democracy.” 

Racial discrimination in the U.S. 
must be eliminated—if we are to win 
the peoples of Africa to our side. 
“We cannot talk equality to the peo- 
ples of Africa . . . and practice in- 
equality in the U.S.,” said Mr. Nixon. 


Meet Your “Teacher” 


What is the average American 
teacher like? 


To find out, the National Educa- 
tion Association conducted the most 
comprehensive survey ever made of 
the professional, economic, and so- 
cial life of public school teachers. 

According to this NEA report card: 

Teachers, as a group, represent a 
highly responsible civic and political 
force. In the recent elections, for ex- 
ample, 86 per cent voted, which-is 
considerably above the national aver- 
age for general citizens. 

Women make up 72.5 per cent of 
the teaching force. Median age for 
women is 45.5 years; for men, 35.4. 
The attraction of other occupations 
is largely responsible for the smaller 
proportion of men in the upper age 
brackets, as well as the fact that few 
men entered the profession during 
World War II. 

A majority of teachers are mar- 
ried—82.7 per cent of the men, and 
54 per cent of the women. A little 
above 10 per cent of the women 
are widows. 

Most of the teachers hold at least 
a bachelor’s degree, but many also 
hold higher degrees. Forty-two per 
cent of the men and 18.1 per cent of 
the women have master’s or doctor's 
degrees. 

Average salary of elementary and 
secondary teachers combined is 
$4,055. The average man teacher, 
however, receives $4,374, while the 
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FACES IN THE NEWS—(1) Manouchehr Eghbal, former dean of Teheran University, 
became Iran‘s new premier. He succeeds Hussein Ala, who resigned in a cabinet 
crisis over U.S. charges that Iran was not providing enough protection for U.S. 
aid officials in tran. Three U.S. officials were recently murdered by Iranian 
bandits. (2) Ralph Yarborough, Democrat, won special Texas election to U.S. 
Senate. (3) Mrs. Anne Williams Wheaton became first woman to be named as- 
sociate press secretary to the President. (4) Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield 
threatened to cut postal service in budget dispute_(see mews story on p. 18). 


average woman teacher gets $3,932. 
Of the men, 72.7 have an additional 
job or some means of supplemental 
income. Of the women, 17.2 per cent 
supplement their teaching income. 
Over 80 per cent of the women 
teachers would still enter the field, 
if they had to do it over again. But 
only 53.9 per cent of the men said 
they would still become teachers. 


IN BRIEF 


Inter-American Unity. Pan-American 
Week, an annual tribute to the Organi- 
zation of American States, was cel- 
ebrated in a new way last week by 21 
American nations. In the past, Pan- 
American Week has been marked by 
official ceremonies and conferences in 
Washington, D.C. This year, however, 
at the invitation of California’s Gover- 
nor Goodwin J. Knight, delegates went 
on a “meet the people” tour of that 
state. They were feted in several com- 
munities, and received warm greetings 
from the many people they visited. 

The OAS was founded 67 years ago 
this month to foster greater cooperation 
between the U.S. and its neighbors to 
the south. These neighbors are our big- 
gest supplier of imports as well as our 
third largest export customer. 


24-Hour Glow. Nighttime New York 
harbor is again ablaze with the full- 
lighted splendor of the Statue of Lib- 
erty. Lately, a shortage of funds had 
kept Miss Liberty dark from midnight 
to dawn, except for the beams from her 
torch. But now, the entire statue— 
lighted by 112 electric floodlights— 
shines through the night once again. 
The cost of the additional lighting to 
Uncle Sam: about $3,700 a year. 


Senate Heroes. The U.S. Senate is 
planning to create its own “Hall of 
Fame.” A special committee, headed 
by Senator John F. Kennedy (D., 
Mass.), has been given the job of pick- 


ing the “five greatest” Senators in U.S. 
history to start the “Hall.” Former Pres- 
ident Harry Truman (a former Senator 
himself) thinks the task of narrowing 
the field to five is almost insurmount- 
able. “I’ve got 33 [candidates]” he de- 
clared during a Washington visit. 
He refused, however, to say who 
they are. 


One Up, One Down for DST. Day- 
light Saving Time, which goes into ef- 
fect automatically and without much 
fanfare in most states on the last Sunday 
in April, has hit a stone wall in Colorado 
again. Colorado farmers contend that 
hens and cows operate on “standard 
time.” They thus waged another suc- 
cessful campaign to make sure Colo- 
rado’s legislature voted down a measure 
which would have introduced DST in 
that state. In Wisconsin, however, DST 
fared a little better. After a 40-year 
tussle, DST was finally endorsed over- 
whelmingly by voters. 


Stories in a Sentence 


© Doug Ford, 34, of Yonkers, N.Y., 
clinched victory in the 1957 Masters 
Golf Tournament with its lowest 
“under-par” score since 1934—283 (as 
against 286 for ex-champ Sam Snead). 
® The Army, Navy, Marines, and Air 
Force are having trouble - deciding 
which of them should handle this acci- 
dent report in Madison, Wisconsin: A 
Navy corpsman in an Army jeep 
bumped into an Air Force truck driven 
by a Marine. 


Quick 
ON THE 


1. How does Britain’s new defense 
policy differ from her old one? 

2. The Gulf of Aqaba is bordered on 
its west by [Yemen, Jordan, Egypt], on 
its east by [Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Iran], 
and on its north by [Syria, Lebanon, 
Israel]. Underline one in each bracket. 
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JAMESTOWN ANNIVERSARY: 350 years ago this 
spring, three small ships sailed to the edge of the James 
River in Virginia. Early one morning the passengers— 
100 men and four boys—scrambled ashore. Thus began 
the story of “James Towne,” the first permanent English 
colony in the New World. 'The town was abandoned in 
the early 1700's and many of its historic landmarks were 
washed away. But this month the “ghost city” has come 
back to life. Much of old “James Towne” has been re- 
built for the Jamestown Festival (an eight-month cele- 
bration of the 350th anniversary of the founding of this 
colony ). The festival is sponsored by the state of Vir- 
ginia, and the governments of the U. S. and Britain. 
There will be daily pageants, fairs, exhibitions, and 
plays. A gala birthday party.-Come one, come all! 


GOOD DEEDS: Have you ever heard of homework be- 
ing saved by a bus? Well, that’s what happened recently 
in Nottingham, England. A bus driver, racing down a 
country road, spotted something lying in his path. He 
slammed on the brakes and managed to avoid the “un- 
identified lying object.” The object was retrieved and 
handed over to a nervous teen-age bicyelist. Was he 
grateful! For the object turned out to be a neat, light 
blue folder, filled with “priceless” homework. 


TEEN TOPICS: Teen-agers may scoff at school and they 
may complain about school. But—as unbelievable as it 
sounds—they actually DO like school. At least that’s 
what a recent survey of New York elementary and high 
school students revealed. In three out of four cases, the 
New York students were wholeheartedly in favor of 
school! Among the things they liked best about school 
were: meeting people and being with people; trips and 
excursions; favorite teachers and courses; school plays. 
What was the No. 1 gripe? Homework—of course. 


DEMURE DUCHESS: A fovely French teen-ager be- 
came a Duchess for a Day in Paris. Jeann.us vic 
(above), in traditional native costume of her re- 
gion, was chosen ‘Duchess of Brittany” at conven- 
tion of Bretons. Jeannine is a student in Paris. 
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FLYING BARBER: For most of the time, Lt. Com- 
mander Conrad S. Shinn (left), of Spray, N. C., is a 
crackerjack ‘pilot and an Antarctic explorer. But this is 
not his only job. When a heat wave hits the icy Ant- 
arctic (i.e., when the temperature soars to a “mild” 35 
degrees ), Shinn has another task—he barbers. He hops 
from place to plare, shearing his colleagues’ locks. 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES Magdalen A. Sutula, 17, of 
Ludington, Mich., one of the top winners in the “Voice 
of Democracy” contest, sponsored by the Ludington 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. An American citizen of 
only a few months, Magdalen won the award for the 
sincerity with which she wrote about her new home- 
land. A Polish refugee, —— spent most of her 
young life fleeing first from the Nazis, and then from 
the Communists. 


WORLD WEEK SPORTS HERO: What a season 1957 
was for Carol Heiss, 17-year-old figure skater from 
Ozone Park, N. Y.! She made the grand slam of major 
amateur championships—winning the world, the North 
American, and the United States crowns. The pretty 
honey-blonde has been skating since the age of six, and 
won her first title at nine. All in all, she has copped more 
than 20 major titles. Both Carol's younger sister, Nancy, 
and her younger brother, Bruce, are also skating champs. 


ENDQUOTE: How do some foreign teen-agers feel 
about the U. $.? Norma de Lacerta Blum, 17, of Brazil, 
recently visited the U. S. as a delegate to this year’s New 
York Herald Tribune Forum for High Schools, held in 
cooperation with Scholastic Magazines. Norma had this 
to say: “Before I came here, my stereotype of the Amer- 
ican boy was: lanky, blond, with a crew cut, chewing 
bubble gum and chewing his words as well. I pictured 
American women as tall, thin, unappealing creatures 
who bossed their husbands and made them wash th: 
dishes. These ideas are now greatly changed. In fact 
nothing seems to have turned out the way I had ex 
pected it—except, perhaps, for the crew cuts.” 





“SHADY WORK”: A Burmese boy carries an 
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This land of unrest is also a land af 


charm, beauty, and great natural wealth 
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umbrella for his teacher, a Buddhist priest 


| 1948, when Britain granted Bur- 
ma its independence, a departing 
colonial official said, “Burma is born 
with one foot in the graveyard and 
the other on a banana peel.” For 
a while, it seemed as if his statement 
would be borne out. Burma’s demo- 
cratic government has more than 
once almost slipped into the hands 
of Reds and rebels. 

Burma is a country that is shaped 
like a frying pan—and the Reds kept 
it sizzling with revolution for several 
years. The “pan” is the central flat- 
land. It is surrounded by a rim of 
mountains that forms Burma's bor- 
ders with Pakistan, India, Red 
China, and Thailand. The “handle” 
is a long, narrow strip of territory 
called Tenasserim, situated between 
Thailand and the Indian Ocean 


NO HUNGER PAINS 

Within this country—as large as 
Texas in area—live almost 20,000,000 
people. Like most Asian nations, 
they are divided by language and 
culture. The Burmese comprise 
about 75 per cent of the population 
and live in the central lowlands 
along the Irrawaddy River. The hill 
country is populated by dozens of 
different tribes. The principal ones 
are the Karens, the Kachins, and the 
Shans (see map). 

Many of the overcrowded, under- 
fed countries of Asia envy Burma. 
For the Burmese have more farm- 


land than they can use and more 
food than they can eat. Less than 
half of the arable land has been put 
to agricultural use. Even so, enough 
rice is grown to make Burma, along 
with Thailand, one of the two lead- 
ing rice exporters of the world. 

Most of Burma’s rice is grown in 
two regions: along the marshy west 
coast between the mountains and the 
sea; and along the lower reaches of 
the Irrawaddy and Salween rivers. 
That’s because the rainfall is heavi- 
est in these areas. Along the coast 
it sometimes averages as much as 
200 inches a year. 

Further up the Irrawaddy, around 
Mandalay, rainfall is comparatively 
sparse. But it is enough for the farm- 
ers to raise rich crops of corn, cotton, 
and tobacco. For home consumption, 
the tobacco leaves are rolled into 
huge cigars—some of them two 
inches in diameter and two feet 
long! “That's not a ‘smoke,’” said a 
visiting American who saw one. “It's 
a bonfire!” 

The rains in Burma always fall on 
schedule. And when it rains it pours! 
In August it sometimes rains around 
the clock for two weeks at a stretch. 
But the happy Burmese merely re- 
flect that “Into each life a lot of rain 
must fall.” 

In addition to the hot and rainy 
season (May to October), the visitor 
to Burma has a choice between two 
other kinds of weather: hot and dry 


March to May) and dry and cool 
(October to March). 

Sever out of ten Burmese are en- 
gaged in agriculture. But it is Bur- 
ma’s mining industry that most in- 
terests the Western world. In normal 
years, Burma stands second in tung- 
sten production, fifth in tin, and sixth 
in lead—metals that are indispensable 
to modérn industry. 

Burma has also stood at the top 
of the list in the export of teakwood, 
a sturdy timber used in shipbuilding. 
And Burmese rubies, sapphires, and 
jade have always been unsurpassed 
in quality. Much of the “Chinese 
jade” that we find in antique shops 
originally came from Burmese mines, 
from which it was shipped to China 
for resale. 


THE BURMA ROAD 


For many centuries Burma and 
China carried on a rich trade, main- 
ly over caravan routes through 
mountain and jungle. Today, Burma 
is linked to Red China by the Burma 
Road, one of the engineering mar- 
vels of the century. It is a marvel 
because it was built almost entirely 
by hand labor through some of the 
most difficult terrain in the world. 
The road begins in Lashio in north- 
east Burma and then twists for 150 
miles around mountains and jungles 
until it reaches the Red Thinese 
border. 

The Burma Road was not built fo 
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help Red China. It was built in the 
late 1930's when China was a free 
country, fighting the invading Japa- 
nese armies singlehanded, With Ja- 
pan controlling China’s coastal ports, 
the Burma Road became free China’s 
lifeline—its only route of supply. 

Throughout most of Burma, how- 
ever, the rivers remain the most im- 
portant “roads” of commerce. The 
greatest of them is the Irrawaddy. 
It is as important to Burma as the 
Mississippi is to the United States. 
Unlike our “Ol Man River,” the 
Irrawaddy is always compared to a 
woman: it is “beautiful, sometimes 
dangerous, and changes its mind and 
direction without notice.” 


Any reader of Kipling (or close 


follower of Terry and the Pirates) 
knows that the two chief cities on 
the Irrawaddy are Rangoon and 
Mandalay. Rangoon, with a half-mil- 
lion people, is the capital and princi- 
pal seaport. From there, one can 
travel on a paddle-wheeled flatboat 
100 miles upstream to Mandalay— 
a city of bazaars and pagodas, and 
the center of the silk trade. 

Near Mandalay is Pagan, the an- 


cient capital of Burma. It was found- 
ed in the 9th century by the Burmese 
tribes who had migrated from China 
and Tibet. As the Burmese kingdom 
grew, so did Pagan. Today one can 
find traces of the 5,000 temples and 
pagodas that made Pagan one of the 
most beautiful cities in Southeast 
Asia. 
THE ROLE OF BUDDHISM 

Even if Burma were not blessed 
with natural riches it might still be 
envied by other Asian lands. Liter- 
acy is high by Asian standards and 
65 per cent of the people can read 
and write. It is a clean country, 
where frequent bathing has kept 
down the disease rate. 

Much of the credit for the high 
degree of literacy and cleanliness 
goes to the thousands of Buddhist 
priests in Burma. They are like 
fathers to their communities and 
supervise the education of all the 
boys and girls. 

Education is held in the highest 
esteem by Buddhism. It is a religion 
of brotherhood and peace. And in 
order to understand its teachings, 
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SILK CENTER: A worker spools fiber in one of Mandalay’s many silk mills. 
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BEAUTIFUL BURMA: It is a land of 
fertile fields and mineral riches. 


one must be able to read the learned 
Buddhist scriptures. 

Christianity has made headway in 
Burma only among the Karen tribes- 
men. Many of them were converted 
in the 19th century by American 
missionaries. 

Other mountain tribes practice 
primitive beliefs. Walking through 
the mountain villages one can find 
bamboo stakés stuck in the ground. 
They were put there by hill people 
to appease evil spirits. The theory 
is that the spirits become tired and 
will leave the villagers alone only 
if they can find a place to sit down 
for a while. The tops of the bamboo 
stakes supply the resting places for 
the spirits. 

Even educated city people in Bur- 
ma preserve many of their country’s 
charming beliefs. For instance, no 
one chases butterflies in Burma. 
Each butterfly is supposed to be the 
soul of a sleeping person. Trap a 
butterfly and you've trapped a soul 
—and no one wants to do that! On 
pages 14 and 15 we will see how the 
stormy politics of the 20th century 
have disturbed the peace of this 
ancient, enchanting land 
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THE ROAD TO MANDALAY: The Irra- 
waddy River is the “road” that is re- 
ferred to in the Kipling poem, It is a 
bustling waterway of river boats and 
fishermen’s canoes. Two boatmen 
(above) use some fancy footwork to 
give added ‘“‘push”’ to their paddles. 


TEA BREAK: Buddhist priests, clad in 
yellow robes, chat over some cups of 
tea after their morning meditation. Ev- 
ery village in Burma supports a temple 
in which Buddhist priests study the an- 
cient religious scriptures. Most boys 
and girls in Burma learn their “three 
R‘s’’ in the many fine temple schools. 








THRESHING [T OUT: Burmese 
farm boy drives two water buf- 
faloes about a field, threshing 
rice. Trampling by the animals 
separates the grain from the 
chaff. The boy‘s father (right) 
sweeps up the threshed rice. 
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FULL DINNER PAIL: Burma, unlike most Asian 
countries, produces more rice than its people 
can eat. Its large food surpluses are sold to less 
fortunate countries. A mill worker (above) 
empties a basketful of snow-white rice into a 
small cart for delivery to a nearby village. 


SHWE DAGON SHRINE: The spire of the 
Shwe Dagon, largest Buddhist pagoda in the 
world, towers over Rangoon in golden splen- 
dor—a symbol of peace in a troubled land. 
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TACKLING TB: Burmese nurses visit hundreds of villages 


URMASS recent history reminds 
one of those old movie serials in 
which the heroine has a dozen nar- 
row escapes from death. In one epi- 
sode, for instance, we find the girl 
strapped to a table while a buzz saw 
looms ever nearer to her golden- 
haired head. But, thanks to our mer- 
ciful movie directors, the hero al- 
ways saves her in the nick of time. 
Burma’s close shaves with disaster 
have sent many a chill down our 
spines in recent years. For we all 
want to see this democratic country 
survive. And somehow it does. 


FROM KINGDOM TO COLONY 


Burma, once a proudly independ- 
ent kingdom, was humbled for many 
generations as a British colony. His- 
tory has taught it the value of inde- 
pendence. And Burma is determined 
not to lose its freedom again. 

British empire builders set their 
sights on Burma early in the 19th 
century. In order to consolidate their 
holdings in India, the British need- 
ed a secure frontier with the small 
kingdom to the east. 

Britain ultimately swallowed Bur- 
ma in three bites. In the First Anglo- 
Burmese War (1824-1826), the Bri- 
tish took Tenasserim and territory in 
the northwest. In the Second Anglo- 


to aid in the prevention and treatment of tuberculosis. 





Burmese War (1852) Burma had to 
give up all its coastal cities. 

The British might have been will- 
ing to stop there. But in 1878 Bur- 
ma’s King Thebaw dreamed up 
grandiose plans for the invasion and 
conquest of Britain! As we know, 
Burmese is not spoken in Britain 
today. But—as it turned out—many 
people in Burma do speak English. 
Thebaw’s dreams went up in a puff 
of smoke during the Third Anglo- 
Burmese War (1885). In just 14 
days his armies were defeated. The 
next year, Burma was made a prov- 
ince of British India. 

In the early 19th century, Burma 
was, described as “tall jungle and 
high grass, where the elephant dwelt 
and the tiger held dominion.” The 
British pushed back the jungle, cut 
down the grass, and planted rice 
over 12 million acres of new land. 
They built 14,500 miles of roads and 
railroads, and strung telegraph wires 
between the cities and villages. Ships 
from all over the world steamed into 
Rangoon harbor to pick up cargoes 
of tin, tungsten, teakwood, and lead. 

Britain built many fine schools for 
the Burmese—but almost as many 
sturdy jails. And many an inmate 
could find his old school chums in 
the prison yard. For it was among 





BURMA Braves 
the Future 


A former British colony, Burma 
holds Red China at bay 
while keeping its local Reds on the run 
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the students that Burmese national- 
ism was born. When the students 
began organizing strikes and pro- 
test rallies against the British in the 
1920's, they were packed off to the 
prisons. 

Britain made major concessions to 
the growing demand for independ- 
ence. In 1937 it declared Burma a 
separate colony, apart from India. 
Important government functions 
were entrusted to Burmese officials. 
But time was running out. Before 
Britain could secure the loyalty of 
the Burmese nationalists, Japanese 
armies overran almost all of South- 
east Asia. 

FREED FROM “LIBERATORS” 


At first, the Japanese were wel- 
comed as liberators in Burma. Many 
nationalists joined a puppet govern- 
ment and organized a home army to 
help the invaders. But the Burmese 
soon realized that the British had 
been far kinder and better rulers 
than the Japanese. In 1943, the Bur- 
mese turned on their “liberators” 
and helped the returning British 
troops drive on to victoty. 

After Japan’s surrender in 1945, 
Britain listened more sympathetical- 
ly to Burma’s pleas for independ- 
ence. Two years later, Burma’s as- 













trologers were allowed to select a 
propitious hour for independence. 
They chose 4:20 am., January 4, 
1948, as the best of all possible times 
for Burma to break its colonial ties. 

At that stroke of the clock Burma 
entered the world family of free 
nations. It broke completely with 
Britain, remaining outside of the 
Commonwealth of Nations. Only 
two former British possessions had 
ever before made a complete break 
with Britain—the U. S. and Ireland. 

But Burma’s stargazers perhaps 
made a mistake in their calculations. 
Since that early morning hour in 
1948 the country has had little but 
trouble. Rebellion was rampant in 
the countryside; five Communist par- 
ties competed for power; and an old 
grudge between the Karen tribes- 
men and the Burmese flared into 
open. war. 

At one point, the government of 
Burma controlled little more than its 
own office buildings in Rangoon. 
Officials jokingly referred to the 
house of parliament as “the concen- 
tration camp”—for it was- completely 
surrounded by barbed wire for pro- 
tection against the rebels. 


BOTH HANDS BUSY 


Prime Minister Nu, an unusual 
combination of statesman, scholar, 
and soldier (see Newsmakers, p. 5), 
lecided to offer the velvet glove to 
the Karens while going after the 


Reds with an iron fist. His policies 
gradually began to pay off. By 1951 
the barbed wire was removéd from 
the government buildings and U 
Nu’s soldiers controlled much of the 
countryside. 

Communists and Karens still con- 
trol isolated villages in Burma. But 
the armed bands have dwindled to 
less than ten thousand. The great 
mass of the people support U Nu 
and his democratic policies. This 
was demonstrated last year when his 
party received the majority of votes 
in a free election. 

The Shan, Kachin, and Karen peo- 


ples enjoy a large meastre of self- - 


government within Burma. today. U 
Nu is confident that he can capture 
the Communist hold-outs. It is Red 
China that is his big headache at 
present. For the past two years, Red 
Chinese soldiers have been en- 
trenched in a thousand square miles 
of Burmese border territory and so 
far have refused to get out. 

The border question, says Nu, is 
a “question of life and death.” For 
Burma, in order to appease Red 
China, has avoided all free world 
alliances. Its own army is no match 
for the mighty war machine of its 
huge neighbor. When Red China’s 
Premier Chou En-lai visited Burma 
last December, he was greeted with 
hundreds of placards, reading: *“Wel- 
come Great Chinese Man—Please 
Spare Our Tiny Land!” 
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Today, Burma is more confident 
of its future and shows some signs 
of forming closer ties with the West- 
ern democracies. Until recently it 
was unwilling to accept any Ameri- 
can aid—lest this identify Burma too 
closely with the anti-Communist 
world. Now the U. S. is tactfully of- 
fering Burma $42,000,000 worth of 
aid—as usual, “with no strings at- 
tached.” 


ITS EYES ARE OPEN 


Although Burma and India have 
similar policies in world affairs, Bur- 
ma has never been a “blind fol- 
lower” of its large western neighbor. 
When Soviet troops put down the 
Hungarian revolution against com- 
munism last November, India’s 
Prime Minister Nehru hesitated many 
days before condemning the Soviet 
action as aggression. U Nu, however, 
came right out and called a spade a 
spade. Without delay, he denounced 
the Soviets as brutal, colonial op- 
pressors. 

Burma today holds no bitterness 
towards its former British masters. 
Relations between the two countries 
are friendly. For the Burmese re- 
member that independence came not 
with a round of bullets—but with a 
round of handshakes. If Burma can 
survive the present stormy chapter 
of its history, it will serve the free 
world well—as one of the staunchest 
champions of democracy in Asia. 


Wide World phot: 


BUDDHIST MEETING: Burma hag been host to visiting Buddhists from all over Asia who came to meditate and study. 
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# Please! A 


Teen-agers in Chicago, IIl., help teach 
the “’3 R’s” to elementary school children 


HE old maxim that every teacher 

must continue to be a student is 
now being put in reverse. In many 
schools throughout the country, stu- 
dents are learning to teach. 

These students are members ot 
the Future Teachers of America 
(FTA). It’s their job to help teach 
the “three R’s” to younger children 
who have fallen behind in their 
grades. 

The FTA specializes in helping 
“pupils in distress.” But the organi- 
zation has still another important 
function. Many leaders in education 
feel that aside from the shortage of 
school buildings, our nation is facing 
still another crisis—a lack of qualified 
teachers. 

FTA’s prime purpose is to interest 
teen-agers in a teaching career. It 
also gives young people the oppor- 


MATH MAZE: 


Student teacher explains mysteries of “division 
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tunity to “practice teach” while they 
are still in high school. 

A typical FTA club is the one at 
Senn High School in Chicago, Ill. 
Inspired by their teacher and by a 
love of working with children, a 
group of teen-agers decided to form a 
FTA club. Today, there are some 75 
members in the’club. The teens at- 
tend lectures on education (among 
their lecturers are District #2 Super- 
intendent of Schools Dr. John Bell 
and Mr. Arthur Green, a teacher at 
Clinton Elementary School, both of 
Chicago). They also visit various 
schools throughout Chicago. They 
attend classes, observe the teachers 
in action, and then prepare reports 
on their “field trips.” 

At Senn High itself, the teens 
serve as “substitute-substitute teach- 
ers.” If a teacher is absent, an FTA 
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“ to class. 


QUIET PLEASE! Teen teaches class. 


club member takes over until the 
substitute teacher arrives. 

Most important of all—the teen- 
agers also help coach elementary 
school children who are having 
trouble with their school work. 

The teens are very pleased when 
their “pupils” make the grade. But 
there’s also a little disappointment 
mixed with the pleasure. One teen- 
ager, after several sessions with a 
second-grade child, sadly told her 
adult teacher, “I have a problem. 
Jimmy has learned to read.” 

In other FTA clubs across the 
country, students often work as 
teacher aides during classes—much 
to the delight of the adult teachers. 
In Bay City, Mich., student teachers 
handle audio-visual education mate- 
rial, do clerical work, and in general, 
do anything they can to relieve the 
adult teacher of some of his burdens. 

At another FTA club, in Wash- 
ington High School (Milwaukee, 
Wis. ), in one semester alone, FTA 
members spent 1625 hours tutoring 
students and taking over 80 class 
periods! 

According to the: latest figures, 
there are now more than 20,000 FTA 
clubs in the U.S. with a membership 
of some 70,000 high school students. 

If Johnny and Jane can’t keep up 
with their school work—don’t delay, 
call the FTA! —Yanna Brandt 
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BERMMES 
DYENTORE 


DIVERS HELP LAY CABLES UNDER 
BROAD RIVERS AND BAYS TO BRING 
YOU THE “BIG E” (ELECTRICITY). NEW 
POWER LINES ARE NEEDED EACH 
YEAR AS AMERICA'S MORE THAN 
400 INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC 
COMPANIES PROGRESS ON THEIR 
1O0-YEAR PROGRAM TO DOUBLE 
THE POWER SUPPLY 








e 
BUILDING NEW POWER HIGHWAYS" 
CONSTRUCTION MEN WORK ALONG RUGGED 
MOUNTAINSIDES TO PREPARE. FOUNDATIONS FOR 
GIANT TOWERS. THESE POWER LINES WILL BRING 
THOUSANDS OF HORSEPOWER OF ELECTRICITY 
TO CITIES AND TOWNS SO YOU WILL HAVE 





HIGH-WIRE 
ACT 


AON FROM TOWER TO TOWER 
) HIGH IN THE AIR. 





a0 STEEL AND EQUIPMENT f 
ELECTRIC TO BRING YOU THE - 
WHENEVER YOU NEED IT, PLENTY OF LOW-PRICE *BIG E* YET THE 
ELECTRICITY WILL BE FLOWING YOUR WAY FROM ELECTRICITY IS SOLD 
AMERICAS INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC LIGHT TO YOUR FAMILY FOR 

A FEW CENTS A DAY 
ANO POWER COMPANIES * 


*Compeny names on request through this magazine 
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A Workbook Page for the Unit on Burma 








Alexander in The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


WRONG WAY CHOU 


1. CARTOON READING 


Fill in the information: 


1. What Communist country is named in the cartoon? 





2. What world organization is named in the cartoon? 





8. Does the man, with hat-in-hand, represent a coun- 
try that is a member of this organization? - 
4. His request is apparently being denied. For what 


reason? Ale... ae 











5. The “globe-headed lady” is a symbol of what? 





ll. LAND AND PEOPLE 

Fill in the information: 

1. Burma is approximately the size of what state in 
the United States? iiss 

2. Most of the Burmese population lives along the 


lowlands of the River. 


3. It can be said that Burma has an abundance? 





scarcity? of good farm land. 
4. Burma is one of the leading exporters of “what 


food crop? 





5. What type of timber is Burma most noted for? 


6. Compared with the U. S., Burma has much (more? 


less?) rainfall. 





7. Most of the Burmese people earn a living at what 
occupation? —___ 


8. Who are the Karens? 








9. Name Burma’s capital. 
10. By Asian standards, education and health levels : 
in Burma can be said to be (high? low?) 


il. TIME-LINE . 


Write the numbers 1-4 to indicate the correct order 
in which the following happened: 


__King Thebaw comes to power 
__The first Anglo-Burmese war 
__U Nu becomes Burma’s prime minister 


—Japan conquers Burma 


IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


1. How would you summarize the Burmese govern- 
ment’s attitude toward each of the following: 


(a) Red China: 











(b) Free world alliances: 





(c) Communists within Burma: 








2. In what way have the Buddhist monks influenced 


the status of education in Burma? 








8. What did the expression “nationalist movement” 
refer to during the days when Burma was ruled by 


Britain? 

If it is desired-to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 4 for each item in Ques- 
tion I, 6 for each item in Question II, and 5 for each item 
in Question If. Total, 100. 








“My Army Recruiter 
gave me choice 
of job training” 





before enlistment” 


“After looking into the other services, I picked Army because it really 
offers you the best deal—a chance to choose just the job training you 
want before you enlist. I was sure surprised at how many courses there 
were to choose from—over 100! I picked Construction Drafting, and 
the course is even better than I'd expected. It’s giving me the practical 
experience I need to becomean expert in my field. What's more, I’ve 
got a chance to take even more courses later on. Believe me, only the 
Army guarantees you this sort of training. Why don’t you find out 
_ about this program from your Army Recruiter? My recruiter was a 


real nice guy and sure helped me get what I wanted.” f 


Pe alll 


M/Sgt. Alfred De Baun 
Army Recruiter 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Pvt. Henry W. Luetkemeyer, Jr. 
Euclid, Ohio 
Graduate, Euclid High School 


YOUR ARMY RECRUITER OFFERS YOU 
THIS SAME SPECIAL DEAL 








The Army Recruiter in your town can give you 
the same deal Henry’s got. There are over 100 
courses to choose from—photography, medicine, 
finance, communications, engineering—prac- 
tically everything. And the course you pick is the 
course you get/ You receive a written guarantee 


Get choice, 


that a place in class is reserved for you after high 
school graduation. And not until then do you 
actually enlist. If you're a senior, you can prepare 
yourself for a rewarding future right now! Just 
see your Army Recruiter and reserve the course 
of your choice—at no obligation! 


et choice, not chance, from your Army Recruiter 








. Students are invited to 


Happy Easter! 


By Karen Erickson, Ewen High School, Ewen, Michigan 


* Starred words refer to Easter and the Easter season 
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submit original crossword 

zzles publication 

Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ote or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
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. Festival commemorating the day 
Christ rose from the de ad 

. Day upon which No. 1 across is 
celebrated. 

. Call of a horse. 

. Grit. 

. Brightly colored objects br 
the Easter bunny. 

. Ambassador (abbr.). 

. Small duck. 

. Canine TV star, __. Tin. Tin. 

. Young opera star featured in film 
Tonight We Sing (initials). 

. Morning (abbr.). 

. Comedian Lamb’s first name. 

. Former dancing partner of Fred 
Astaire (initials). 

. Place on which a golf ball is poised. 

. Hit lightly. 

. Shakespearean film actor, Sir _. 

(initials ). 

. Ireland (abbr.). 

. For example ( Latin abbr.) 

. Color of the Easter lily 

. Chatters indiscreetly 

. Shortly. 

. In ill health. 

. Joyful exclamation 

. Distress signal. 

. Author of Treasuré 

. Company (abbr.). 

. Railroads (abbr.). 

. Lutecium (chemical symbol) 

. The “Empire State” (abbr.). 

. Sea eagle. 

. Eskimo's house. 

. Goddess of dawn (Greek myth 

. Search for. 

. Series of rooms. 


58. Edgy. 
*59. Christian hymn of praise. 
60. Sleek. 


Island ( initials) 


. Vigor. 
2. God of the sea (Teutonic myth.). 
8. Publicly displayed notice. 

. This 18th-century English writer 


wrote The Adventures of Peregrine 
Pickle (initials). 


. Questioning exclamation. 

. United Nations (abbr.). 

. Some fishermen catch fish with this. 
. Sediment. 

. Take advantage of. 

. Popular Easter egg color 

. Opposite of FM radio. 

. Longer kind of monkey. 

. Baseball players use one. 

. Second note in musical scale. 

22. Mother (slang). 

5. Threesomes. 


7. Chimes. 


Symbol representing Jesus (Greek 
contraction ). 


. He wrote Saint Joan and Pygmalion 


(initials ). 


8. Instrument. 
. Follow as a consequence 
5. Most farms have these. 
3. Flower associated with Easter. 
7. Easter celebrates His resurrection. 
. Christ rode into Jerusalem upon this 


animal. 


2. Debate hotly. 

. Christ was crucified on this, 

. Moved in smoothly. 

. Long periods of geologic time. 
2. American Indian. 
54. Overcharge (abbr.). 

. Famous Pope in days of 


Charlemagne. 


. Europium (chemical symbol). 
. Thallium (chemical symbol). 


. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address “Say 
What You Please,” World Week, 33 W 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


The Craze Phase 
Dear Editor: 

We read the article on the “Craze 
Phase” in the March 22 issue. We are 
all for fan clubs. How else would a star 
stay on top? We want our idols to get 
as much attention as possible. In what 
other way could they get it without the 
fans supporting them? 

Betty Jennings 
Jeanne Bachmann 
Mexico, Mo 


Dear Editor: 

Your article, “Craze Phase,” was very 
interesting. I've always wondered why 
teen-agers join fan clubs. I think that 
a fan club for one’s favorite star is a 
good idea so long as a person doesn’t 
get fanatical about it. I think it’s ex- 
tremely silly and nonsensical the way 
some people go crazy-about a popular 
singer. Enthusiasm is a good idea but 
it shouldn’t be carried too far. 

Lita Donnelly 
Ozone Park, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

I read the article on the “Craze 
Phase.” I, myself, am a part of this 
wave. I realize that this is only a phase 
I'm going through and that I will out- 
grow it eventually. All people have gone 
through a time in their life when they 
worshiped an actor, singer, etc. Even 
our parents, I’m sure, had worshiped 
someone in their day, so they can cer- 
tainly understand and forgive us our 
own “craze phase.” 

Monica Ronan 
Manhasset, N. Y. 


To Pay or Not to Pay? 


Dear Editor: 

I agree with Susan Maycock (W. W., 
March 22) 100 per cent. Our family 
would not be able to watch TV if it 
were pay TV. If a person does not like 
a commercial, he can leave the room to 
get something to eat. 

Ronald Preston 
Redmon, II. 





On Going Steady 
Dear Editor: 

I would like to ask other teen-age 
readers of World Week their opinion 
about going steady. i am a boy of 15 
and I'm going steady. I don’t see any- 
thing wrong with it. Some parents feel 
that 15 is too young an age for one to 
go steady. I don’t think that some of 
those parents understand the modern 
generation. 

Mike Swedick 
Watervliet, N. Y. 


More on “More School” 
Dear Editor: 

With reference to “More School?” 
(W. W., Jan. 4) I believe that nine 
months of school is quite enough school 
for anyone. Do we need more school or 
do we need better brains? If one doesn’t 
have the ability to learn, one certainly 
won't learn ore during a longer school 
year. So I believe a longer school year 
will be no better than the school year 
we have now. 

Diana Chapman 
Deer Park, Wash. 


Dear Editor: 

I think that if we have more school- 
ing we will be able to invent new 
machinery. The machinery, in turn, will 
be able to do more work for us, thus 
saving us valuable time. 

Pat Estep 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Dear Editor: 
| was very much surprised to read 
the letters that have appeared in your 
magazine concerning more school, It 
seems incredible to me that anyone 
could want move school. I know that in 
the last few weeks of school before 
summer vacation begins, very little is 
being accomplished because it’s just 
plain too hot to concentrate. I therefore 
believe that those few extra weeks of 
school would be a waste of time. By 
June all of us need a refreshing break 
before the winter grind begins again. 
Patricia Glannon 
Roslyn, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 
[ disagree completely with the idea 
of more school. As the old saying goes, 
“All work and no play makes Jack a 
lull boy.” To put it bluntly, after nine 
yr ten months, school gets pretty dull! 
By the time teen-agers get back from 
their vacations they are raring to go, 
with new ideas and interests. This 
would definitely not be the case if we 
had more school. 
Judy Pohl 
Muskegon, Mich. 
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More Guys... more Gals pf 
wear Keds than any other shoe! 
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¢ Shockproof 
Arch Cushion 


¢ Heel to Toe 
Cushioned insole 








¢ Cushioned 
Shockproof Heel 











ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y 
SEE THINGS YOU NEVER SAW BEFORE. VISIT U.S. RUBBERS NEW EXHIBIT HALL, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, W. ¥. 
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Princess of the Court 


that’s 


1 a in Tennis Land, U. S. A 
san Diego, Calif.—the fans are wild, 
simply wild about Karen Hantze, a 13 
year-old tennis wonder. Karen is the 
hottest prospect to come out of San 
Diego since Maureen “Little Mo” Con- 
nolly. 

Get this: Though just 13, she’s ranked 
No. 1 in both the 15-and-under and the 
18-and-under classes! 

“Tremendous,” “terrific,” 
“a sure-fire national champ”—that’s what 
the experts are crooning. And they're 
so right. Karen’s forehand and back- 
hand are powerful, deep, and accurate, 
and her serve is a blaster. Who can ask 
for anything more? 

How does a little 13-year-old get that 
way? Practice, practice, and some more 
practice is the answer. Her dad, who's 
a physical education teacher at Coro- 
nado Junior High School, started her 
out at age 8%. And Karen has been belt- 
ing tennis balls ever since. She plays 
the game all year round, except for a 
six-week break around Christmas. 

Her one trouble used to be trying 
too hard. At 10, a defeat used to crush 


“sensational,” 





Bob Mathias took a s 
4 st PER 


sy 


‘im. 


After exposure to wind, water or 
steam heat, Vitalis restores hair's 
normal moisture balance better than 
leading cream or oil tonics. It makes 
even thick, unruly hair easy to man- 
age. Yet you never have an “oil slick” 
look, because Vitalis contains V-7, 


her spirit. But once she learned to ac- 
cept defeat as part of the game, she 
became unbeatable. 

Karen exploded into the national 
spotlight last season. Until then, she 
had been cleaning up just in local tour- 
neys. In April, 1956, she moved into 
Arizona for the Arizona State Women’s 
Championship. Playing against women 
twice her age, she walked off with the 
title! 

But the national experts weren't quite 
convinced. When Karen went on to 
Chicago for the national girls’ 15-and- 
under tournament, they rated her only 
No. 4. Karen ripped through the tour- 
nament like a tornado. In the finals, she 
met up with 15-year-old Helen Weill. 
And the experts’ eyes bugged as Karen 
mowed Helen down in 53 minutes, 6-1, 
6-1. Then Karen teamed up with Helen 
to win the doubles’ crown! 

That convinced everybody. They 
promptly dubbed Karen the new Mau- 
reen Connolly. (Maureen is the girl 
who won the national crown at the age 
of 15.) 

Karen, who attends Pacific Beach 
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the greaseless grooming discovery. 
Try new Vitalis—you'll like it. 

*He’s under contract to Batjac-Panama 
Productions, producers of “Legend of 
the Lost.” 


VITALIS" HAIR TONIC WITH V-7. | =) 


WE PRODUCT OF BAISTOL-M 


Junior High School, is now sharpening 
her game for bigger things. Though still 
eligible for girls’ play, she'll probably 
be playing in more and more senior 
tournaments. In another couple of years, 
she'll probably be winning them all. 

Guess what other sport she’s a champ 
at? Nope, you're wrong. It’s yo-yo! 


SHORT SHOTS 


> Here’s the way the country’s experts 
ranked the top basketball teams for 
1956-57: (1)/North Carolina, (2) Kan- 
sas, (3) Kentucky, (4) Southern Meth- 
odist, (5) Seattle, (6) Louisville; (7) 
West Virginia, (8) Vanderbilt, (9) 
Oklahoma City, and (10) St. Louis. 

Their ratings certainly make me look 
good. In my pre-season predictions 
(December 6th), I hit the ball on the 
head on seven of these teams! 


| » Poor Bob Pettit! The big St. Louis 


Hawk appeared to be a cinch to wipe 
out George Mikan’s single-season pro 
scoring records, when pop! He broke a 
wrist. Though he continued playing 
with a cast on his arm, his scoring was 
shaved in half and he was ‘nosed out 
for the scoring lead. Top ten pro scorers 
for the year follow: 


Pts. Ave. 
1817 
1755 
1617 
1575 

. 1547 
1434 
1413 
1319 
1187 
1177 


Paul Arizin, Warriors 

. Bob Pettit, Hawks 

. Dolph Schayes, Nats 
Neil Johnston, Warriors 
. George Yardley, Pistons 
Clyde Lovellette, Lakers 
. Bill Sharman, Celtics 
Bob Cousy, Celtics 

. Ed Macauley, Hawks 

. Dick Garmaker, Lakers 


24.7 
22.5 
22.8 
21.5 
20.8 
21.1 
20.6 
16.5 
16.3 


SYP MPNOWAYON 


_ 


My all-pro team would line up as 
follows: forwards—Schayes and Stokes 
(Royals); center—Pettit; guards—Arizin 
and Cousy. My second team would con- 





sist of Yardley and Hutchins (Pistons) 
up front, Johnston at center, and Shar- 
man and Garmaker in the back court. 


> In one of my earlier columns, | said 
that if Bob Lemon ean chalk up one 
more 20-game winning season, he'll join 
Walter Johnson and Lefty Grove as the 
only American League pitchers to re- 
ord at least eight 20-game years. 

It seems that I “goofed.” Ronnie Lee 
of P. S. 189, Brooklyn, N. Y., informs 
me that the great old southpaw, Eddie 
Plank, also turned the trick with the old 
Philadelphia A’s and St. Louis Browns 

1902-05, 1907, 1911-12, and 1915). 
What's more, Eddie missed the 20- 
game mark on two other occasions by 
just one game. (I guess you could say 
that Ronnie made me walk the Plank!) 


> Giant fans are howling for my scalp. 
They're sore because I failed to men- 
tion Andre Rodgers, latest Giant phe- 
nom, in my list of “rookie cookies” last 
eek. The lanky shortstop looked like 
. million bucks in spring training. But 
| don’t know. He may do it in the field, 
but up at the bat... that’s another 
tory, 

| know he can hit the long ball. The 
juestion is: Can he hit it often enough? 
\fter all, he batted only about .265 in 
the minor leagues. And with his limited 
xperience, he'll be lucky to hit .240 in 
the big time. That doesn’t spell c-o-o- 
k-i-e to me. 


> Just for the record, here’s the way I 
figure the big league races this year: 

American League: (1) The Yankees 

it least 13 games, (2) Detroit, (3) 

leveland, (4) Chicago, (5) Boston, 

Baltimore, (7) Kansas City, and 
8) Washington. 

National League: (1) Milwaukee, 
2) Brooklyn, (3) Cincinnati, (4) St. 
duis, (5) Philadelphia, (6) Pittsburgh, 
7) New York, and (8) Chicago. 

The Yankees ought to run away and 
hide in the American League. They're 

aded in every position. In fact, their 

cond team could finish in the first 
livision! 

The National League race, on the 
‘ther hand, should be a lulu. Milwau- 
kee has the best all-around look and, 
barring injuries, ought to nose out the 
aging Dodgers and the clouting but 
pitcher-less Redlegs. 


> Warmna know why Bob Cousy is such 
1 great guy? Here’s the note he sent 
after reading my column about him: 
‘Dear Herm, Just a note of appreciation 
for your very generous article about me 
the March 8th issue. 'm sure my 
nother would agree with every word 
yu wrote! Seriously though, thanks for 
the kind words and I hdpe I can live up 
them.” 
-HerMan L. Masry, Sports Editor 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


i-iiTops, don't miss. 1“Good. 
i Fair. “Sove your money. 


Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(Y); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W)- 


! wwwwFear Strikes Out (D); Heaven 


Knows Mr. Allison (D); The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street (D); Around the World 
in 80 Days (D); Friendly Persuasion (D); 
The Ten Commandments (D); War and 
Peace (D); Moby Dick (D); Giant (D); 
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The King and I (M); Carousel (M); Okla- 
homa! (M); The Solid Gold Cadillac (C); 
Secrets of Life (Y); Lost Continent (Y). 
“The Young Stranger (D); Designing 
Woman (M); Kelly and Me (C); Edge 
of the City (D); Battle Hymn (D); The 
Saga of Satchmo (Y); Three Brave Men 
(D). 

“The Iron Petticoat (C); Mister Cory 
(D); The Opposite Sex (M); Edge of 
Hell (D). 

The Wild Party (D); Lizzie (D). 


- —— 








...@ telephone job! 


A whole new life is coming your way! 

More fun ...new friends... varied interests. 
That’s what you can expect when you 

work for the telephone company and become a part 
of the exciting world of communications! 


You'll receive good starting pay ... regular raises... 
many opportunities for advancement. . . sickness 
benefits . .. vacations with pay. These are 


just a few of the reasons why 


many girls like you know the telephone 
company is a good place to work. 


Working fogether to bring people together 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








Gay Head 


Q. I recently went out with a very 
popular boy (I'm not terribly popular 
We had a great time and I let_him kiss 
me good night. Now he won't talk to 
me in school, but he and his friends 
laugh every time I walk by. What's the 
reason and what can I do? 

A. It was quite a thrill, wasn’t it, to 
be asked out by one of the 
wheels on the school band wagon? Those 
“popular” girls must have envied you 
Walt and you found a bale of conversa 
tion and laughter, and nary a dead or 
embarrassing moment natural 
that you say yes to a good night kiss 

There are many possible reasons fo1 
Walt’s peculiar behavior now. Maybe 
his friends teased him about going out 
with a girl who wasn’t as popular as 
he was, so he’s implying that you 
werent much of a date at all. Maybe 
he had such a good time with you that 
he’s developed a crush. He 
want to admit that, either 

The good-night kiss might be one 
reason, too. Walt’s probably taken out 
all the “popular” girls and found them 
pretty much alike. Perhaps he ‘took 
you out to see if you, unlike them 
could resist him and his popularity for 
at least one date so you'd still be a 
challenge on the second date. You fell 


biggest 


It was 


doesn t 


for him as quickly as the rest, so now 
there’s nothing more interesting about 
you, and Walt is just disappointed. 
Don't let his behavior bother you, no 
matter what the reason. Don't try to 
use the tactics he’s using on you. Be 
your own natural self to him, without 
giving him the satisfaction of knowing 
you're either wild about him or furious 
with him. He can’t keep up this myste 


“rious behavior forever. Until he decides 


to treat you as you deserve, just be 


polite and natural, 


Q. I like a boy who's going with my 
best friend. Very often they take me 
along with them to baseball games. 
When I'm alone with him he’s very at- 
tentive but when she’s with us he 
ignores me. Am I wrong to like him? 


A. Poor Bob! Can't he date Bernice 
alone? Are you always tagging along 
because he is too kind to exclude you? 
If Bob is“going with Bernice and has 
never asked you out alone, then you 
can be pretty sure it’s Bernice whom 
he likes. He likes you, too, but as some- 
one who's fun to have around, occa- 
sionally, not as a girl friend 

Poor Bernice! She’s probably 
pleased because you enjoy being with 
them, but think how hurt she'd be if 


very 


she knew you wished Bob were your 
boy friend instead of hers. You're not 
the good friend she thinks you are-at all. 

Don’t mistake Bob’s attentiveness for 
a crush. He’s got a girl, and you 
shouldn’t try .to interfere, particularly 
when she’s your best friend. Better find 
yourself your own guy, rather than risk 
losing two good friends. 


Q. How can a guy tell a girl he 
doesn’t want anything to do with her 
when she’s always after him? She's 
nice, but I have my own girl. 


A. Sylvia may be a thorn in your 
side, but she'll never be the cause of 
rigor mortis. She may buzz after you 
like a hornet, but she won't sting un- 
less you hurt her first. 

Any girl who pines after a boy who 
already has a girl isn’t being very real- 
istic. You’re her dream man and you 
won't come true. You know that in 
dreams you can handle with ease the 
most impossible péople «and situations, 
but you wouldn't know what to do if 
you came upon them after waking up. 
It would be the same way with Sylvia 
—she’d turn somersaults of confusion if 
you ever started liking her. * 

On the other hand, if you said, “Look, 
Sylvia, wake up. I've got a girl and it 
isn’t you,” you can’t tell what her reac- 
tion might be. She might be very hurt, 
or she might try hurting you with 
spiteful gossip. 

So don’t destroy her dream by mak- 
ing it come true or by giving her a 
rude awakening. Be friendly, polite, 
and interested in her. She can’t compli- 
cate your life much if your girl under- 
stands that your attention to Sylvia is 
purely in self-defense. Sylvia will even- 
tually find someone more available and 
she won't need her dream. 


a 





Make and Break? 
The Spring Proms at Portland High 


and MacArthur Military Academy both 
fall on the same evening this year. For 
Marcia Brett, this is a catastrophe. We 
find her slouched in a chair cl 
the end of a pencil and scowling. Her 
friend Jess is on the floor reading. 

“I have to give Art an answer by 
fifth period tomorrow Marcia 
mournfully. “Why didn’t he ask me 
next week instead of now? 

“And risk having vou turn him down 
because you're busy?” asked Jess. “Give 
the boy credit for somé¢ 


prom is only three weeks away.” 


lewilng 


said 


brains. The 


“Well, so’s the Academy prom, 
Marcia replied. “Why didn’t Hobie ask 
me early, too? He has more brains than 
a dozen Arts.” 

“You're asking silly questions,” chided 
Jess. “Refuse Art and hope Hobie calls. 
If he doesn’t, maybe someone else will 
ask you to our dance. You don't care 
much for Art anyway 

“But I want to be sure of going to 
one prom or the other,” Marcia insisted. 
“Tll aecept Art and then if Hobie calls 
I'll break the date. I'll tell Art I have 
to go away unexpectedly with my fam- 
ily that week end.” 

* + o 

1. Which do you think is the better 
solution to the problem, Marcia’s or 
Jess's? Why? Which would you do? 
Why? What do you have to consider 
when making a decision like this? 
What does Marcia think of Art? Should 


she go with him if she weren't worried 


about another invitation? What should 
a person’s reasons be for accepting any 
date? Are these Marcia’s reasons for 
considering accepting Art's invitation? 
Does she care how Art would feel if 
she broke the date? Should she care 
if she doesn’t like him? 

2. When is breaking a date permis- 
sible? Is it ever permissible when you 
receive a second invitation after you've 
accepted a first? Can you name any 
time you have broken a date? Do you 
think you did the right thing? 

3. Would it have been all right for 
Marcia to break the date with Art if 
she knew he could get another one? 
Does this matter in making the deci- 
sionP What unexpected results can 
happen to a person who breaks a date? 
What are the consequences if that per- 
son breaks dates all the time? What 
can be the consequences for the per- 
son with whom the date was made? 








Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


Vu (p. 5)—Prime Minister of Bur- 
ma. He is commonly addressed as “U 
Nu,” the “U” being a title of respect 


‘honorable Mr.”). Few Burmese have ms 


lirst names. 

Burma (p. 5)—Country in Southeast 
Asia. Like the U. S., it is a union of 
states. e 

Rangoon (p. 5)—Capital of Burma. | 
Its port handles more than 80 per cent 
of Burma’s export trade, chiefly in rice, | 
timber, and minerals. Rangoon, which | 
means .“End of the War,” was given | 
its present name in 1753 when, after a | 
disastrous war, the city was rebuilt. 

Mandalay (p. 10)—City in central | 
Burma, From 1860 to 1885 it was the 
capital of the independent Burmese 
kingdom. In 1885 it was captured by 
British troops. 

tungsten (p. 11)—Silver-white metal. 
It has the highest melting point of all | 
metals — 6,143 degrees Fahrenheit. | 
When added to steel, tungsten gives | 
the metal greater hardness and elastic- | 
ity. Tungsten-steel tools have five times | 
the efficiency of tools made from ordi- | 
nary steel, 

jade (p. 14) — Hard, green-colored 
gem stone. Since ancient times, it has 
been fashioned into weapons, utensils, 
nd beautiful ornaments. 

Kipling (p. 11)—British poet, nov- | 
list, and newspaperman (1865-1936). | 
His poems (Mandalay, If, Gunga Din) 
uid stories (Kim, the Jungle Book, 
Soldiers Three) glorify the life of the | 
soldier—particularly of the British sol- | 
dier overseas (the “lordliest life on | 

uth”), Kipling was born in India and | 
spent most of his life traveling or re- 
siding in Britain’s overseas empire. He 

eived the Nobel Prize for literature | 
n 1907. 

pagoda (p. 11)—A towerlike struc- 
ure of many stories, usually used as a 
temple or memorial. India, Burma, 
China, Japan, and other Far Eastern 

vuntries each have their own style 
f pagoda. . 

Thebaw (p. 14)—Last king of Bur- 

ia, reigning from 1878 to 1885. He 
1s openly hostile to the British. He | 

ed in exile in 1886. 

Jawaharlal Nehru. (p. 15) —Prime 
Minister of India. Nehru, as leader of 
he largest newly freed nation of Asia, 
1as often tried to be the spokesman for 
everal of the smaller nations of Asia 
hat recently won independence. 





Say It Right! 


Irrawaddy {p. 10)—ih-rah-WAHD- | 


Are you ever tense? 


% 


When you’re tense, excited, rushed ...most deodorants fail. 
But new MUM Cream keeps working 


You've probably noticed —when you're un- 
der emotional pressure, your perspiration 
glands suddenly get more active. That's 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL -MYERS 


when deodorants which depend on stop- 
ping perspiration let you down, and odor 
often starts. 

New Mum® Cream works a completely 
different way. It is the only leading deo- 
dorant that works entirely by stopping 
odor. Mum keeps on working actively to 
stop odor—even when you're under emo- 
tional pressure. 


More teen-agers depend on MUM 
than on any other deodorant 
_.. it works when others fail. 








Pretty girl...wonderful snapshot 
Pe, eee 


with 
Press 25 
Flashbulbs 
by Sylvania 


A real soda parlor “stopper” 
—caught with a Press 25 
flashbulb by Sylvania. It’s the 
all-purpose flashbulb that 
catches all the fun . . . all the 
time in wonderfully crisp, 
clear snapshots. Gives just 
the right light for pictures 
at 6 feet to 25 feet! Stops 





fast action, too! 


Be sure to get your 
Treasure Chest Photo 
File. See coupon on 
flashbulb pack 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC; 
1740 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


r Thebou (p. 14)+THEE-baw. | SY LVA N IA outsells 








Look for the Bive Dot 
.. BR poys off in finer flash pictures 


all other brands of flashbulbs 





Box B-8-19, we pay postage. Money Back Guarantee 


Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
fully before ding for stamps 
the stomp dealer 





tisement mentions “approvals,” 


will send in addition to any free stamps, or | 
low for in advance, a salection of other | 
Each of these “ap- | 


stamps 
stamps known as “approvals 
roval’’ stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 


p any of the “approval” stamps you must pay | 
and return the ones you do not wish to | 
buy. When writing to stamp odvertisers be sure | 


ee 
for them 


to write your name and address on your letter and 


on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. If | 


you do not intend to buy any of the “approval” 


sta return them promptly, 
wm = name and address in the upper ieft-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp collecting, 
you should ask your parents’ advice before send- 
ing for stamps. any reader feels that a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y 





GIANT STAMP ZOO FREE! 


Snakes. 1 Rhinoceros, Zabu, 
Koalabear and other fierce jungle | 
beasts. A Send 0c for hand 
tng. FREE STAMP MAGAZINE 
LINCOLN STAMP COMPANY, 
St. Catharines 516, Ont., Canada 





WHAT'S MY N 


b ck na: e 
‘Teddy Bear”. What's my rea! name? § 
(Clue: it begins with K) Send answer for 
bid Free collection of scarce BIRD & 
NIMAL STAMPS from far-off Anus 5 
tralia: kookaburta, emu, lyrebird, platy- 
poet ate 
stamp! ovals. Sen lc for mail. 
Vimited Offer—ACT NOW! 
id Ne} C 





GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
includes Triangles, Early United States 
— Animals — Commemoratives — British 
Colonies — High Value Pictorials, etc. 
Complete Collection plus Big Illustrated 
Magazine all free 


FREE! 


with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Toronto, Can. 


Foreign Coin, Banknote and 
large illustrated coin fist 
FREE to approval service 
* applicants for 3¢ postage 
ARGAINS! Indian Cent, 
10¢; Wooden Nickel, 10¢. 


FOR REAL COLLECTORS. 


Write Now for a top-notch selection of approvals, 
opedety British Colonies. Junio magnifier 
FREE with 25¢ purchase. You'll get the best from 
POT-O’-GOLD, Box 643 LITCHFIELD, CONN. 


SHAPE COFFEE STAMP 
FLOWER TRIANGLE 


DIAMOND 
LOVELY 


First American Big Commemorative Greenland, idol 


Dancer, ete. FREE with approvals 
CAPITAL STAMP CO.. LITTLE ROCK 7, ARKANSAS 


BRITISH COLONIES 
Quality stamps (low and medium priced) 
on 10 day approval to serious collectors 
DESERT STAMP COMPANY 


P. O. Box 14 Redlands, Calif 


if the adver- | 


being careful to | 


UNSC Members Will Receive 
2 Mint U.N. Stamps as Gift 


Two new U.N. stamps will be given 
to everyone who joins the U. N. Stamp 
Clubs (UNSC) in 1957-58, The stamps 
are free. One, issued in January, honors 
the World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion. The other, issued this month, 
honors the U. N. Emergency Force. 
(For more on these stamps, see January 
4, March 8 stamp columns 

The stamps will come to you in a 
blue plastic pocket wallet, specially 
designed for UNSC. Inside the wallet 
you will find your 1957-58 membership 
card. You can use this wallet to carry 
stamps to club meetings 

You'll receive these free gifts immedi- 
ately. And that’s only the beginning! 
Next September you'll get the first of 
six UNSC information kits. It will con- 
tain a brightly-colored U. N. flag chart 
for your club. The chart shows the 
flags of all 81 U. N. nations. 

The September kit also includes 
a copy of The Globe-Trotter for 
EACH member of your club. The 
Globe-Trotter, official UNSC bulletin, 
carries U. N., U. S., and world stamp 
news, plus tips on collecting stamps, 
and running a stamp club. This illus- 
trated bulletin will be sent to you with 
each kit. The December kit will have 
another free gift for you. It will be a 
surprise packet of stamps. 

Any TWO OR MORE collectors can 
form a club of their own and join 
UNSC. The club leader collects 50 
cents (the 1957-58 dues) from each 
member, then fills out the coupon be- 
low. He mails it, along with the total 
club dues, to: U. N. Stamp Clubs, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


United Nations Stamp Clubs 
Conducted by Scholastic Magazines 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please enroll my club as a branch of 
the U. N. Stamp Clubs for 1957-58. 


Enclosed find $ * for _ indi- 
vidual members. (Send 50° for each 
member. Minimum remittance of $1.00, 
for two members, is necessary to enroll 
a club. Check or money order should be 
made payable to U. N. Stamp Clubs.) 


Name 





(club leader 





Street & No lie oti 


City 





State 
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>» Helen Hayes, one of our most be- 
loved and talented actresses, makes her 
first appearance on the most-Emmy’d 
dramatic show of the year, Playhouse 
90, in Four Women in Black, Thursday 
April 25, 9:30 p.m., E.S.T. CBS-TV. 
Filmed on location outside Tucson, 
Arizona, the play is based on a true 
account of four Catholic nuns who 
braved the hazards of Apache Indian 
attack, thirst, hunger, and wild animals 
to cross the desert from San Diego in 
1870 to establish a hospital. 


» Mr. Wizard now has a Sunday after- 
noon spot, 2:30 p.m., E.S.T., on the 
NBC television network. Are there 
topics here you could brush up on? 
April 21: “Machines That Control Ma- 
chines” (governors). April 28: “Maps.” 
May 5: “Elements.” May 12: “Heat.” 
May 19: “Leonardo DaVinci.” 


> In keeping with the spirit of Holy 
Week, Matinee Theatre has scheduled 
a play based on a Bible story for Friday, 
April 19, 3:00 p.m., E.S.T. NBC-TV. 
The Story of Joseph is probably fami- 
liar to you, but to refresh your memory, 
Joseph is the favorite of Jacob’s twelve 
sons. Resented by his older brothers, he 
is sold into slavery. The brothers tell 
Jacob that the boy was killed by wolves 
and show him Joseph’s blood-stained 
coat of many colors to prove it. Joseph 
becomes a powerful man in Egypt and 
shows mercy and forgiveness to his 
brothers when they-come to him in 
search of grain during lean years. 


» The third in a three-part series called 
All About Music is planned for Sunday, 
April 21, 10:00 p.m., E.S.T. ABC-TY. 
The topic for that night is jazz, and 
Milton Cross is the commentator. The 
series is filling the gap between Omni- 
bus, whose seaSon is over, and Mike 
Wallace Interviews, which starts on 
April 28. Mike ‘Wallace, who began as 
the Lone Ranger’s announcer when he 
got out of college, has created a sensa- 
tion with his extraordinary interview 
program over a local New York station. 


» Charles Van Doren may not be rec- 
ognizable without his earphones, but 
that’s the way you'll see him on Today, 
April 22, 7:00 a.m., E.S.T. NBC-TY, 
when he and Dave Garroway talk 
about Van Doren and Ralph Roske’s 
new book, Lincoln’s Commando. The 
book is the story of an officer in the 
Navy during the Civil War. 





How’s That Again? 

Woman (telephoning): “Oh, doc- 
tor, please hurry over! My husband is 
in such pain. It’s his head. He’s had it 
on and off all day. Right now he’s sit- 
ting, holding it in his hands between 


his knees.” 
Classmate 


Says Which? 


\ switchboard operator in a down- 
town Federal building greeted an early 
morning caller with the usual saluta- 
tion: “Good morning, Olympic National 
I wrest,” 

There was no response, so after a 
rief wait the operator repeated the 
salutation, 

[Immediately a voice asked: “Which 
ree is speaking?” 


Magazine Digest 


Phew! That's Different 


lhe young candidate for admission to 

e Navy was being given a test to de- 
termine his general education. One of 
the questions put to him was: “What 
kind of animals eat grass?” The young 
man fidgeted and looked out of the 
vindow, but apparently could think of 
no answer. 

‘Come, come, 
vas examining him, 
inswer a simple question like that: 
What kind of animals eat grass?” 

[he boy brightened up. “Animals!” 
ie exclaimed. 
id nirals.” 


” said the admiral who 


Volta Review 





Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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“surely you can | 


“I thought you said | 





High Breeze 

A pilot who had bailed out in North 
Africa was coming down, and was 
amazed to see another man with his 
parachute going up. 

“Hi, there!” he shouted. “What's 
happening to you?” 

“It's all right, old man,” came the 
reply. “Mine’s a tent. It's windy down 


below.” 
Laber 


Good Salesmanship 


When Father announced that his 
lodge was going to award a handsome 
prize to the person who sold the most 
tickets to the annual ball, daughter 
Mary entered, and won the prize! She 
sold 300 tickets. 

“Daughter, that was quite a feat!” 
Father exclaimed. “Tell me, how did 
you manage it?” 

“Well, Father, 
really quite simple. As you know, every- 
body is looking for an‘ excuse not to buy 
tickets. Bearirig that in mind, I went 
prepared. 


“When | called on a victim I would | 


let him see the tickets in my hand. 
Then I would say, 
you doing on November fifteenth?’ 


“Glimpsing my tickets, he would re- | 
ply: ‘I’m tied up on the fifteenth—if it | 
was only some other night, I'd buy a | 


ticket.’ 
“Then I'd say: “Well, these tickets 
are for the sixteenth—so come on, buy 


>» 
one, : 
Wall Street Journal 


W 


No Differential 

“I want an E string for my violin,” 
said the customer at the London music 
store. 

The girl clerk ducked behing the 
counter and came up with all the violin 
strings in the shop. “Pick it hout your- 
self.” said she. “I carn't teli the blinkin’ 
‘es from the shes.” 


Schoo] Activities 








” Mary replied, “ft was 


‘Mr. Jones, what are | 


inch 


WALLET- 
SIZE 
PHOTOS 


Made From Your 
GRADUATION PORTRAIT 
or any Photo or Negative 
Beautiful satin-texture prints on 
double-weight paper. Send us 
your photo or negative with one 
dollar. We return prints promptly Bain 
with original picture unharmed. 


A wallet-size 10 picture acetate album /s 
yours FREE with each order of ... 
50 for $2.00 from one pose of 
KLEER-VUE FILM SERVICE 
BOX 63645, PHILA. 39, PENNA. 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell your classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Moders 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
No financial investment required 
Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


BEST 
TREAT 
NY TIME... 


Tasty Candied Popcorn 
With LOTS at Pounsts 





RADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT 1957 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 


Have fun! Have a Coke! 


It’s Spring and lots of good times are ahead. Wherever you are, whatever 
you're doing, the fun gets better when you have a Coke. Over fifty 


million times a day, somebody somewhere has a Coke and 
agrees with you—there’s nothing 
quite like Coca-Cola. SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 





